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THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE 

FOREWORD 

By  CoKDELL  Hull 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union 

IT  is  witli  plousiire  that  I  comply  with  the  request  to  write  a 

foreword  to  the  special  mimher  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  dedicated  to  the  Third  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference. 

In  a  ver}'  real  sense  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  vSocieties  is  the 
hifihest  expression  of  the  spirit  of  constructive  Pan  Americanism  and 
is  a  symbol  of  the  stamlards  which  should  prevail  in  all  inter-American 
relations. 

Everything  unites  and  nothing  separates  the  Red  Cross  societies  in 
their  great  humanitarian  work.  Material  contributions  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  sympathy  in  times  of  national  disaster  draw  the  nations 
together.  But  even  more  binding  is  the  knowledge  that  in  such 
periods  of  stress  all  are  facing  common  problems  and  hope  to  learn 
from  taking  counsel  together  not  only  how  to  meet  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  hut  also  how  to  build  for  the  future  on  ever  stronger  foundations 
of  national  health  and  welfare. 

“1  serve ”  is  the  motto  of  the  Red  Cross!  It  does  not  specify  whom 
it  serves:  individual,  school,  community,  nation,  the  family  of 
nations;  all  are  the  object  of  its  beneficent  labors.  The  Third  Pan 
.Vmerican  Red  Cross  Conference  which  is  to  assemble  next  month  in 
the  beautiful  capital  of  Brazil  affords  still  another  useful  opportunity 
for  the  several  Red  Cross  societies  to  exchange  views  to  their  mutual 
advantage  and  to  expand  further  their  cooperative  effort.  May  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility  again  direct  deliberations  to  forward- 
looking  conclusions  and  beneficial  activities. 
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UR.  JOSE  CARLOS  DE  MACEDO  SOARES 
MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF  BRAZIL. 


Founded  in  IU08  and  docIare<l  a  ‘national  institution’  by  decree  in  1910,  the  Braziiian  Red 
Cross  has  devoted  itself  to  its  mission  in  Brazil— everythinK  having  to  do  with  social  service — 
with  unselfishness,  efficiency,  and  coastancy.  The  meeting  of  the  Third  Pan  .\merican  Ke<l 
Cross  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  surely  be  an  adde<l  source  of  gratiflcation  to  Brazil  and 
to  humanity. 

—  Mario  de  Pimentel  BRANiiio, 
fjnray  Eitraordinart  and  Minutrr  Plrnipotfntiari, 
SftrrtaTt  Ornerat  of  the  Miniitr$  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  Hraeil. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  BRAZIL 


By  Dr.  Alvaro  Carlos  Tourinho 
Brigadier  General,  ^fedical  Corps;  Director  of  the  Health  Services  of  the  Brazilian 
Army;  and  President  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross 

TJIK  Rod  (Voss  societies  of  the  American  continent  will  hold  their 
third  meeting;  this  comin"  September. 

To  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by  a  decision  of  the  last  assembly, 
held  in  Washin<rton,  falls  the  honor  of  hein<;  host  to  the  Third  Pan 
American  Red  Cross  Conference. 

There  is  no  work  more  universal  in  scope  than  that  of  the  Ked 
Cross,  which  ever  responds  to  the  appeal  of  charity  and  of  justice. 
The  Society  is  always  on  call  for  humanitarian  service,  whether  the 
need  arises  from  a  cataclysm  of  nature,  from  one  of  the  scourges  which 
devastate  mankind,  or  from  a  catastrophe  unleashed  by  men. 

When  an  overpowering;  and  irresistible  instinct  commands  tlij^ht 
from  afflicted  places  and  contaminated  individuals,  the  Red  (h’oss 
jippears,  to  moderate  and  ameliorate  conditions. 

The  experience  of  every  kind  of  calamity,  the  custom  of  sacrifice, 
the  habit  of  unselfishness,  instil  profound  lessons.  More  instructive 
and  ])rofitable  still,  however,  is  the  experience  comjmsed  of  many 
experiences.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Soeieties 
and  for  frequent  contacts  amonj;  the  institutions  consecrated  to  the 
same  invaluable  task. 

Pei-suaded  of  this,  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross,  in  convokiii"  the  Third 
Pan  American  Conference,  has  the  duty,  as  pleasant  as  iinequivocal, 
of  recpiestinj;  the  eooj)erati(m  of  (Jovernments  and  of  similar  societies 
throughout  the  world. 

'  Therefore  the  meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  perforce  assured  of 
succe.ss,  with  each  and  every  one  making  his  contribution,  exchang¬ 
ing  detailed  information  about  activities,  making  suggestions,  joining 
in  the  discussion. 

As  president  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
devote  all  my  efforts  to  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
only  thotight  shall  be  the  welfare  of  all  and  the  single  purpose  the 
realization  of  the  desire  for  world-wide  solidarity. 
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THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE 


By  Ernest  J.  Swift 

Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Soaeties 

OF  the  61  national  Red  Cross  Soeieties  in  the  world  whieh  con¬ 
stitute  the  membership  of  the  Ijcague  of  Red  Cross  Soeieties, 
20  -  -almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  total  number — operate  in  the 
Americas.  The  first  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  New  World  was  that 
of  Peru,  founded  in  1879,  and  during  the  ensuing  40  years  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Red  Cross  organizations  were  laid  in  a  number  of  other 
American  States.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Red  Cross  began  to 
make  a  real  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  most  of  the  American  countries 
only  during  and  after  the  World  War.  The  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  during  the  war  years,  and  the  tremendous 
extension  whieh  Red  Cross  work  in  the  United  States  has  taken  on 
during  the  post-war  period,  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge.  The 
Canadian  Red  Ooss,  in  the  same  way,  has  maintained  the  jirestige 
and  many  of  the  activities  which  it  acquired  between  1914  and  1918. 
IjCss  widely  known,  perhaps,  is  the  steady  growth  of  interest  in  the 
Red  Cross  movement  in  the  Latin  American  countries  which  has 
been  a  phenomenon  of  the  post-war  j’^ears.  Those  who  are  best 
qualified  to  judge  attribute  this  development  to  the  fact  that  Latin 
.\meriean  opinion,  jirevious  to  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  was  Inclined  to  regard  the  Red  Cross  as  a  wartime 
organization  and  did  not  associate  it  with  peace-time  work. 

The  extension  of  Red  Cross  activities  into  the  peace-time  field,  so 
that  Red  Cross  organization  became  a  permanent  asset  in  the  struggle 
for  the  alleviation  of  distress  and  suffering  at  all  times,  changed  this 
situation,  and  the  Secretariat  of  the  League,  when  it  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  American  continent  and  sought  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  public-spirited  groups  in  Latin  America  for  Red  Cross  organiza¬ 
tion  and  activity  on  the  basis  of  the  new  program,  found  a  fruitful 
field  awaiting  it. 

The  Pan  American  Red  Cross  conferences,  of  which  the  first  was 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1923  and  the  second  in  Washington  three 
years  later,  have  been  among  the  most  effective  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  for  maintaining  the  enthusiasm  aroused  among  Red  C’ross 
leaders  in  the  Americas,  for  facilitating  the  exchange  between  them 
of  views  and  experiences,  and  for  jiromoting  work  on  lines  of  proved 
value  in  fields  of  recognized  usefulness. 
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Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Washington  conference.  The 
interval  should  have  been  shorter,  but  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  those  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  Third  Con¬ 
ference  necessitated  its  postponement  until  this  year.  The  Bra¬ 
zilian  Red  Cross,  whose  representatives  at  Washington  had  hos¬ 
pitably  offered  to  be  the  hosts  of  the  next  conference  and  whose 
invitation  had  been  accepted  with  alacrity  by  their  colleagues,  was 
plunged  into  mourning  by  the  death  of  the  distinguished  president 
who  had  done  so  much  for  its  development.  Marshal  do  Amaral,  and 
of  its  active  and  talented  secretary  general.  Dr.  Cetulio  dos  Santos. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Amaury  de  Medeiros  was  another  grievous  loss,  and 
during  the  ensuing  years  conditions  in  different  parts  of  South 
America  created  a  situation  which  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  success  of  the  proposed  conference.  Last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  this  situation  so  far  improved  that  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross 
felt  able  to  make  the  definite  proposal  that  the  conference  should  be 
held  in  1935.  This  decision  was  promptly  and  cordially  endorsed, 
not  only  by  the  societies  directly  interested,  but  also  by  the  Board  of 
(lovernors  of  the  League,  and  approved  by  the  Fifteenth  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  Conference  in  October  last. 

Tlie  change  in  general  world  conditions  which  has  come  about 
during  these  past  nine  years  has  been  paralleled  by  changes  equally 
fundamental  in  the  international  organization  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  transformation  engendered  by  the  world  economic  crisis,  which 
has  brought  us  from  the  prosperity  of  1926  to  the  depression  of 
1935,  has  had  as  its  natural  corollary  a  corresponding  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  program  of  activities  of  Red  Cross  societies.  The  Red 
Cross  has  had  everywhere  to  throw  its  weight  into  operations  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  direct  relief  of  human  distress— operations  which  in 
practice  have  meant  the  |)rovision  on  a  large  scale  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  medical  care  and  recreation  facilities  for  the  unemployed  and 
tlieir  families.  Responsibility  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamed  of, 
at  least  in  peace  time,  has  fallen  on  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  majority  of  Red 
Cross  societies,  because  of  the  character  of  their  organization, 
their  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  their  capacity  for  extension, 
have  been  able  to  shoulder  these  responsibilities  successfully.  They 
have  been  able  to  do  so  because  the  public  has  shown  itself  willing 
in  almost  every  country  to  subscribe  to  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
support  the  Red  Cross  as  liberally  in  times  of  depression  as  in 
more  prosperous  times.  Moreover,  the  emergency  has  shown  that 
the  tradition  of  volunteer  work  for  the  Red  Cross  stands  in  as 
high  honor  today  as  ever.  The  small  groups  of  professional  Red 
Cross  workers  in  each  country  have  been  enabled,  through  the 
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assistailop  of  such  volunteers,  to  carry  an  enormously  heavier  load  of 
work  than  they  could  possibly  have  undertaken  unaided. 

At  the  same  time,  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  a  greater  volume 
of  work  with  limited  resources  has  naturally  entailed  a  tendency 
on  the  jiart  of  national  societies  to  revei’se  the  jiolicy  of  reaching 
out  into  new  fields  which  had  heen  manifest  during  the  prosperity 
epoch.  The  difference  in  character  of  the  reipiests  for  informa¬ 
tion  received  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  is  symptomatic  in 
this  regard.  We  are  no  longer  asked  as  freipiently  as  in  the  past 
for  information  regsirding  the  possibilities  of  new  fields  of  Red 
('ross  activity.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constant  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  detailed  information  regarding  methods  of 
operation  in  fields  in  which  the  Red  Cross  has  already  proved  its 
usefulness. 

Haiijiily,  the  foresight  of  those  resjionsihle  for  the  policy  of  the 
Ijcague  had  prepared  the  international  organization  for  the  difficult 
years  before  it.  Participants  in  the  Washington  C’onference  of 
1920  will  recall  that  at  that  time  the  international  organization  of 
tlie  Red  ('ross  was  still  a  subject  of  uncertainty  and  controversy. 
Two  years  lat(*r,  at  the  Tliirteenth  Ititernational  Red  ('ross  ('on- 
ference  lu*hl  at  The  Hague,  the  statutes  of  the  International  Red 
Cross,  in  wliich  the  |)ositi(m  of  the  League  was  recognized  and  its 
functions  defined,  were  adopted  unanimously.  The  draft  of  this 
settlement  was  the  result  of  long  and  arduous  negotiations  in  which 
•Fudge  Iluher,  the  then  newly  elected  president  of  the  International 
Red  ('ross  (,’ommittee,  and  Judge  Payne,  chairman  of  the  League  of 
Red  (’ross  Societies,  with  ('olonel  Draudt,  one  of  the  vice-chaiimen, 
played  leading  |)arts.  Judge  Payne,  of  whose  wise  leadership  the 
l.rf'ague  of  Red  Cross  .Societies  was  deprived  through  his  death  in 
January  of  this  year,  was  directly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
accord  reached  at  The  Hague. 

Tlie  League  will  long  miss  .Fudge  Payne’s  firm  and  wise  guidance, 
hut  the  Board  has  lost  no  time  in  electing  to  succeed  him  the  new 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  ('ross.  Admiral  ('ary  T.  (Jrayson, 
whose  wide  symi)athies  and  broad  international  outlook  give  assurance 
that  he  will  follow  faithfully  in  his  predecessor’s  footsteps,  and  the 
destinies  of  the  League  are  in  safe  hands. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  international  evolution  of  the  Red  ('ross 
since  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Si'cond  Pan  American  ('onference 
woidd  he  incom|>lete  without  mention  of  the  most  recent  in  the  inter¬ 
national  series  of  conferences — the  fifteenth,  which  was  held  in  Tokyo 
in  October  19.‘{4.  The  holding  of  this  conference  in  distant  Japan  was 
r<-gar<le<l  by  many,  when  Prince  Tokiigawa’s  invitation  was  accepted 
in  Brussels  in  19.‘f9,  us  an  audacious  e.xperiment.  The  experiment. 
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however,  was  crowned  with  an  unqualified  success,  the  delegates  at 
the  conference  numbering  over  250,  from  more  than  50  dilferent  coun¬ 
tries.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty  national  societies  of  the  Americas  ap¬ 
pointed  delegates  to  the  Fifteenth  Conference,  seven  of  them — Brazil, 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  El  Salvador,  as  well  as  Canada  and  the 
I’nited  States — sending  representatives  across  the  Pacific  especially 
to  attend  it. 

At  Rio  this  autumn,  as  in  Tokyo  last  year,  the  agenda  have  been 
l)reparcd  so  as  to  cover  practically  everv"  phase  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  Red  Cross  societies  in  normal  times.  As  Judge  Payne  was  fond  of 
saying,  the  Red  Cross  can  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
international  cooi)eration  by  laying  the  emphasis  in  its  international 
meetings  on  the  things  that  unite  and  not  on  the  things  that  divide. 
It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  matters  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  controversy  fail  to  arouse  widespread  interest.  International  Rod 
Cross  meetings  of  recent  years  have  dis])roved  this,  and  we  may  feel 
assured  that  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  Septejnher  there  will  henocontrovei-sy 
and  very  genuine  interest.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  by  the  end 
of  April,  six  full  months  before  the  date  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  League  St'cretariat  had  already  been  apprised  of  the 
appointment  of  large  and  representative  delegations  which  will 
attend  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  Red  Cross  societies,  and  that  of  the 
international  organizations  invited  to  attend  in  an  advisory  capacity 
almost  all  had  notified  their  decision  to  arrange  for  representation. 

The  anxiety  of  the  League  to  develop  more  effective  cooperation 
with  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  the  Americas  will  be  symbolized  by 
the  attendance,  on  its  behalf,  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
(lovernoi’s  in  pemon,  the  St'eretaiy  (leneral  and  two  specially  qualified 
members  of  the  Secretariat.  It  is  our  hope  that  from  the  Rio  Con¬ 
ference  there  will  emeq;e  a  definite  plan  for  the  more  intensive  pro¬ 
motion  of  Red  Ooss  activities  thro»ighout  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
a  redefinition  of  the  methods  by  which  Red  Cross  leaders  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  can  carry  into  practice  the  ideal  of  service  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  Red  Cross  movement.  For  such  an  examination  of 
aims  and  methods  we  are  assured  of  having  a  ])articularly  congenial 
atmosphere  under  the  hospitable  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross, 
whose  destinies  are  directed  by  an  unusually  devoted  and  talented 
group  of  men  under  the  ])residencv  of  Sui’geon  (leneral  Tourinho. 
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AGENDA  OF  THE  THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS  CONFERENCE' 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  SEPTEMBER  15-26,  1935 

I.  ORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

SOCIETIES 

(а)  Relations  of  the  central  committees  with  their  respective 
(Jovernments.  Exemptions  and  facilities  granted  to  the  national 
Red  Cross  societies.  Cooperation  with  the  health  and  school  au¬ 
thorities. 

(б)  Formation  and  organization  of  local  Red  Cross  committees. 
Cooperation  with  the  central  committee.  National  conferences. 

(c)  Cooperation  between  the  national  societies  and  with  the 
International  Red  Cross  oi^ans. 

{(I)  Recruiting  of  members.  Means  for  increasing  the  revenues  of 
the  national  societies. 

(e)  Extension  and  intensification  of  propaganda.  Red  Cross  publi¬ 
cations  and  posters,  the  wireless,  the  press,  the  cinema,  lectures,  etc. 

II.  COLLABORATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS  SOCIETIES  WITH 

OTHER  INSTITUTIONS  FOLLOWING  SIMILAR  OBJECTIVES 

(а)  In  the  national  field. 

(б)  In  the  international  field. 

III.  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  MOVEMENT  ON  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  CONTINENT  SINCE  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
CONFERENCE 

Reports  by  the  national  societies  on  their  activities. 

IV.  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  GENERAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  RED  CROSS  IN 
PEACETIME  TO  THE  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLES 

V.  DISASTER  RELIEF 

(a)  Formation  by  each  national  Society  of  a  relief  committee  with 
representatives  on  the  local  committees.  Collaboration  of  these  relief 
committees  with  each  other  and  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League. 

(b)  Plan  of  action  of  the  relief  committee  when  disaster  strikes. 
Collaboration  between  neighboring  countries. 

(c)  Training  of  personnel.  Classes  in  first-aid. 

*  A  reduction  of  M  percent  from  the  reftulnr  steamer  fares  from  New  York  is  offered  by  the  Munson  and 
Furness  Lines  to  those  atteniling  the  Conference. 
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((/)  Orfranization  of  fii-st-aid  posts  on  highways. 

(e)  The  role  of  aviation  in  disasters.  Employment  of  ])rivate 
aeroplanes  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  in  peacetime. 

(f)  The  role  of  the  national  societies  in  the  working  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Relief  Tnion.  The  position  with  regard  to  the  ratifications 
of  the  International  Convention. 

VI.  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

(fi)  Red  ('ross  hosjntals,  dispensaries  and  health  centres. 

(b)  The  Red  Cross  and  the  protection  of  mother  and  child. 

(f)  The  role  of  the  national  Red  Cross  societies  in  propaganda  and 
the  oamiiaign  against  the  social  evils  (tuberculosis,  venereal  disease, 
cancer,  mental  disease,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction). 

(d)  The  action  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  in  the  campaign  against 
malaria  and  tropical  diseases. 

(c)  The  Red  CVoss  and  rural  hygiene. 

(/)  Participation  of  the  societies  of  the  American  Continent  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  in  aid  to  the  blind. 

(//)  The  health  of  merchant  seamen.  Wireless  consultations. 

(/()  The  action  of  the  Red  Cross  societies  in  the  protection  of 
migrants. 

(i)  The  Red  C'ross  and  social  service,  with  special  reference  to  the 
unemployed  and  their  families.  The  training  of  social  workers. 

VII.  NURSING 

(a)  The  organization  and  functions  of  Red  Cross  nursing  services. 
Hospital  nurses,  visiting  nurses  (general  nursing,  maternity  and 
infant  welfare,  school  hygiene,  the  camiiaign  against  tuberculosis, 
etc.). 

(b)  The  nurse  and  voluntary’  aid  in  disaster. 

(c)  The  training  of  a  team  of  nurses  and  first-aid  workers  (Samari¬ 
tans).  (lidding  prineiples  for  the  ereation  and  improvement  of 
schools  of  nursing.  Technical  collaboration  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  in  this  field. 


VIII.  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

(o)  Oi^anization  and  techidcal  improvement  of  Junior  Red  C'ross 
sections  within  the  framework  of  national  societies.  I’romotion  of 
the  relations  with  the  school  authorities  and  the  teachers.  Methods 
of  propaganda.  Organization  of  classes  and  lectures  on  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  for  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  normal  schools. 

(b)  The  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  spirit  of  mutual  service  among 
school  children.  Activities  on  behalf  of  children  in  distress. 

(c)  The  health  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

(rf)  The  role  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  international  friendship. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

By  Annie  d’Armond  March  ant 

Assixtant  Editor,  Boletiin  da  Unido  Pan- Americana 

RIO  is  a  city  of  so  many  aspects,  each  one  so  absorbing  in  itself 
^  and  all  so  deftly  woven  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  to 
this  or  that  particular  feature  as  imparting  the  almost  mystic  charm 
with  which  it  enthralls  its  devotees. 

One  thing  is  certain,  despite  the  glamour  and  importance  of  the 
city  as  a  city,  and  regardless  of  whatever  aspect  one  may  attempt  to 
explore,  Rio  cannot  be  divorced  from  its  setting,  the  magnificent 
theatre  prepared  and  furnished,  who  knows  how  many  aeons  ago, 
with  every  requisite  for  spectacular  grandeur  most  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  satisfying  to  the  soul.  Together,  the  citj"  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  make  Rio.  Without  its  brilliant  city  the  site  would  be  but  an 
empty  stage.  Without  its  stage  the  city  could  not  be  Rio.  Perhaps 
few  of  its  residents  have  ever  attempted  to  disentangle  the  two  or 
to  figure  out  just  how  such  and  such  effects  are  produced.  While 
there,  one  becomes  identified  with  the  whole,  even  as  the  city  and 
its  environment  are  identified  with  each  other.  It  is  only  when  away 
from  the  lure  of  the  place  that  any  cold,  calculating  attempt  at  dis¬ 
secting  can  be  carried  out,  and  that  only  so  far  as  analyzing  the  setting 
is  concerned. 

It  is  seldom  that  Nature  proceeds  with  such  lavish  and  unbounded 
prodigality  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  an  apparent  intent  of 
purpose  toward  dramatic  effect  as  that  displayed  in  the  preparation 
of  this  delightful  spot  for  a  lovely  citj\ 

Not  infreipiently  some  text  hook,  or  other  Idstorical  account  of 
Rio,  makes  a  statement  as  to  when  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  “  discoverer!  ”, 
and  to  one  who  knows  Rio,  the  statement  seems  quite  logical.  To 
he  sure,  there  it  was.  There  was  Rio,  just  ready  to  be  discovered, 
built  up  and  inhabited.  There  was  incomparable  Guanabara  Bay, 
almost  land-locked  like  a  beautiful  inland  sea,  with  its  Hock  of  verdant 
islands — 101)  to  be  exact  the  lanjest  of  which  is  the  llha  do  Governa- 
dor.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  must  have  been  as  arresting  then 
us  it  is  today,  with  its  granite  sentinels  dramatically  jdaced  for  effect, 
its  narrow  deceiving  inlet  and  gorgeous  scene  suddenly  bursting  into 
view.  Just  past  the  entrance  and  advancing  into  the  bay  was  the 
present  port,  while  to  either  side  the  shore  swerved  away  in  many  a 
graceful  scallop  olfering  idyllic  habitation  by  the  sea,  and  superbly 
at  the  rear  rose  the  forest-clad  mountain  ranges  in  an  all-inclusive 
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protective  embrace.  And  in  this  natural  setting  ev'en  certain  stu¬ 
pendous  monumental  effects  were  not  neglected.  Shaped  in  granite 
there  were  the  Pao  de  Assucar,  Corcovado,  Gavea,‘  unique  shapes 
destined  to  spell  “  Rio  ”  for  all  time  the  world  over.  And  back  among 
the  mountain  ranges  lay  the  Stone  Giant,  chest  uncovered,  face 
upturned  to  the  sky,  clear  cut,  classic,  severe,  and  overpoweringly 
natural.  This  effect  is  obtained  from  a  combination  of  several 
granite  mountain  peaks  when  seen  from  a  certain  angle. 

And  if  nature,  or  providence,  was  munificent  in  the  e.xtreme,  man 
has  certainly  proved  liimself  worthy  of  the  gift.  Today  Rio,  with  a 
population  of  1,586,000  inhabitants,  including  tbe  Federal  District, 
can  proudly  compare  with  the  most  advanced  cities  of  the  world. 
Esthetically  it  yields  to  none,  with  its  broad  avenues,  imposing 
modem  buildings,  beautiful  parks  and  gardens;  culturally,  its  seats 
of  learning,  its  internationally  known  institutes  of  art  and  science, 
its  theaters,  its  museums,  libraries,  and  learned  societies  speak  for 
themselves;  recreationally  there  are  its  magnificent  beaches,  unsur¬ 
passed  anywhere  in  the  world,  its  country  club,  its  golf  courses,  its 
tennis  courts,  its  regattas  and  racing  courses.  Its  illumination  is  said 
to  surpass  that  of  any  other  city.  Transportation  facilities  are 

■  Sugar  Loaf.  Iluncbback,  Crow's  Nest. 
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RIO  n  JANEIRO  AS  SEEN  FROM  CORCOVADO. 

numerous,  varied  and  up  to  date,  providing  rapid  transit  faeilities 
to  all  parts  of  the  District — to  the  far-flung  residential  sections  hy 
modern  electric  trolley  cars,  to  the  suhurhs  hy  railway  and  trolley, 
to  Nictheroy,  across  the  hay,  by  an  excellent  ferry  service.  There 
are  also  numerous  bus  lines  both  for  regular  service  and  for  sight¬ 
seeing.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Rio  is  high  in  the  list  of  clean 
and  healthful  cities. 

Add  to  this  that  Rio  is  a  great  maritime  port,  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  center,  and  the  seat  of  Government  of  a 
vast  country  coveiing  nearly  half  of  South  America,  yet  in  all  this 
busy  mart  there  is  scarcely  a  place  where  it  is  possible  to  forget  the 
wide  blue  sea,  the  forest,  the  mountains-  for  their  presence  per¬ 
vades  and  dominates  the  scene,  but  with  a  dominance  serene  and 
protective,  eternal  and  unchanging.  And  this  perhaps  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  reasons  for  Rio’s  appeal — the  certain  knowledge  that 
despite  the  gniwth  of  the  city,  the  acceleration  of  its  tempo,  these 
things  will  remain  unspoiled  and  unchanged. 

The  manner  in  which  the  city  grew,  which  after  all  was  the  only 
logical  way  in  which  it  could  grow,  explains  its  close  amalgamation 
with  nature.  It  began  on  an  elevation  near  the  shore,  called  Morro 
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do  Castello,  tlien  spread  over  the  part  now  eoinprisinf;  the  eoni- 
mereial  center,  and  from  tliere  branched  out  into  residential  sections 
on  all  sides.  On  the  inviting  coastline  of  the  hay  it  followed  along 
what  is  today  Avenida  Beira  Mar  with  its  fine  mansions  and  beautiful 
landscaped  gardens,  along  the  delightful  little  bay  of  Botafogo  (off¬ 
spring  of  the  main  bay),  around  which  one  of  the  first  aristocratic 
residential  sections  of  Rio  grew  up,  and  finally,  by  means  of  two 
tunnels  blasted  through  solid  rock,  gained  the  open  seaboard.  There 
it  took  jiossession  of  the  magnificent  coastline  leading  to  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  and  formed  the  famous  bathing  resort  of  C’opacabana. 

Inland,  the  residential  sections  stretched  back  through  the  moun¬ 
tain  valleys,  covering  lowlands,  climbing  slopes,  invading  hills. 
Today  there  seems  no  limit  to  which  these  sections  may  not  attain, 
with  their  wide  iMiulevards  and  parks,  their  imposing  residences  and 
modest  homes  surrounded  by  lu.xurious  gardens,  which  in  many 
cases  fraternize  openly  with  the  forest  itself.  An  e.xcursion  into  any 
one  of  these  sections  provides  a  rare  treat. 

A  ride  through  Tijuca  leads  to  Tijuca  Mountain,  which  affords 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  automobile  drives  to  be  enjoyed  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  road,  after  leaving  habitations  behind,  passes 
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over  mountains  and  tliroujrli  forests,  diseloses  breatli-taking  views, 
and  finally  comes  through  the  modern  Avenida  Niemeyer  down  to 
the  sea  at  Copacahana. 

Larangeiras,  another  I’esidential  section,  gives  access  to  the  railway 
hy  which  a  special  train  ascends  to  the  top  of  Corcovado,  3,329  feet 
above  sea  level.  Many  visitors  have  expressed  their  inability  to 
describe  this  trip,  moved  no  doubt  hy  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  that 
elusive  (juality  attaching  to  many  aspects  of  Rio,  which  defies 
description,  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  between  the  one  who  sees 
and  understands  and  the  thing  seen  and  understood.  And  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  ascent  of  the  Sugar  Ijoaf  in  another  section  of 
the  city,  which  is  quite  different,  in  regard  to  both  the  means  of 
ascent  and  the  view  displayed.  The  two  mountains  seem  near 
together  as  they  stand  out  to  meet  the  traveller  entering  the  port; 
nevertheless,  hy  land  they  are  reached  by  devious  and  roundabout 
ways.  However,  they  are  linked  as  offering  the  two  most  sensa¬ 
tional  experiences  of  the  kind  to  be  enjoyed  by  visitors  to  Rio,  who 
in  each  case  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the  combination  of  two  master¬ 
pieces — the  natural  monument  itself  and  the  engineering  genius  that 
has  made  its  ascent  possible.  Rut  apart  from  their  scenic  grandeur 
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Tbi»  theater  and  o|)era  house,  which  ranks  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  imposinir  buildingr 
on  the  Avenlda  Rio  Branco  at  Prafa  Marechal  Floriano. 


PRACA  MARECHAL  FLORIANO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  princiinl  square  is  surrounded  by  notable  buildings,  including  the  .\c8demy  of  Fine  .\rts  and  the 
National  Library.  From  the  municipal  building  at  the  right  of  the  photograph  a  group  of  modern 
structures  housing  offices  and  motion-|>icture  theaters  leads  to  the  Senate  Chamber  or,  as  it  is  more  com¬ 
monly  known,  the  ".Monroe  Palace.’’ 
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these  mountains  really  have  a  personality  of  their  own;  at  least,  so 
it  appears  to  those  returning  home,  to  w'hom  they  seem  to  extend 
a  welcome  from  afar. 

There  are  no  dull  moments  during  the  ascent  to  Corcovado,  as 
the  way  winds  through  forests  and  around  crags.  For  every  moment 
there  is  a  sensation  and  a  surprise.  The  first  stop  is  at  Silvestre,  a 
veritable  sylvan  retreat  where  one  can  meander  through  the  woods 
for  hours  on  tolerably  level  winding  roads.  Always  cool,  always 
delightful,  and  provided  with  a  good  hotel,  it  is  one  of  Rio’s  favorite 
mountain  resorts.  Beyond  Silvestre  the  train  spans  a  wide  chasm, 
traveling  over  a  steeply  inclined  steel  bridge,  and  arrives  farther 
up  at  another  delectable  retreat,  Paineiras,  also  provided  with  a 
hotel  and  delightful  forest  roads.  From  there  the  train  proceeds 
to  its  terminus  and  the  passengers  do  the  last  little  stretch  on  foot 
to  the  top,  whence  they  gaze  entranced  on  the  whole  incredible 
scene  below.  A  recently  added  culmination  is  a  gigantic  figure  of 
Christ,  115  feet  high,  wdiich  surmounts  the  summit. 

The  top  of  Sugar  Loaf  is  reached  by  a  marvellous  device.  A  car 
running  on  a  cable  swings  first  from  the  ground  to  an  adjoining 
mountain,  the  Urea,  and  from  there  through  sheer  space  to  the  top 
of  the  Sugar  Ijoaf,  providing  an  unforgettable  experience  for  its 
passengers. 

A  ride  through  Botafogo  leads  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  famous 
for  its  great  variety  of  plants  from  all  over  Brazil  and  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  all  duly  classified  and  labeled.  This  garden  was 
started  in  colonial  times  by  John  VI  of  Portugal,  who  planted  there 
the  first  royal  palm  brought  into  the  country,  the  ancestor  of  all 
the  beautiful  palm  trees  that  embellish  the  city  today,  including 
the  famous  avenue  of  palms  in  the  garden  itself.  And  strange  to 
relate,  the  mother  palm  still  stands  tall  and  straight  where  it  was 
planted  by  John  VI  himself,  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

On  the  opposite  side,  almost  facing  the  Garden,  is  a  populous 
section  surrounding  the  Lagoa  Rodrigo  de  Freitas,  an  ingenious  and 
bizarre  creation  of  the  sea— a  completely  enclosed  salt  water  lake, 
originally  without  any  visible  connection  with  the  ocean. 

Out  beyond  the  Jardim  Botanico,  by  the  sea,  is  Gavea,  now  a 
popular  place  of  recreation.  The  squarish  topped  mountain,  Gavea, 
for  which  the  place  is  named,  has  never  been  provided  with  any 
means  of  ascent,  but  is  a  favorite  attraction  for  those  given  to  moun¬ 
tain  climbing. 

In  this  attempt  to  indicate  roughly  some  of  the  more  outstanding 
features  responsible  for  Rio’s  charm,  Santa  Thereza  Hill,  one  of  the 
most  delightfid  and  accessible  residential  sections,  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Rising  up  practically  out  of  the  center  of  the  city,  it  also 
has  its  unique  way  of  approach.  Electric  cars  leave  the  station,  which 


TUE  PKACA  DO  PARIS,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


AdjoininK  the  end  of  the  A venida  Rio  Hranco  is  this  spariuus  square  iaid  out  with  foniial  gardens,  r  |i|ier: 
The  s(|uare,  hwking  from  the  water’s  edge.  Against  a  t>ackgruund  of  tall  office  Imildings  stamis  the 
Iteira  .Vlar  Casino  with  its  four  spires,  white  in  the  center  is  the  rounde<t  dome  of  tlie  Monroe  Palace. 
Ixiwer:  The  square  at  twilight,  looking  arToss  tile  l)ay  toward  Sugar  Ixtaf. 
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is  on  one  of  the  central  city  squares,  Largo  da  Carioca,  ascend  an 
adjoining  low  hill,  Santo  Antonio,  and  from  there  span  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  to  Santa  Thereza  «>ver  an  historical  aqueduct  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  modern  viaduct.  The  way  winds  on  up  among  beautiful 
homes  with  their  ample  gardens,  disclosing  lovely  views  of  the  scene 
below,  and  then,  through  forest  roads,  to  Silvestre.  Thus  Santa 
Thereza  also  provides  access  to  Corcovado. 

Besides  the  various  sections  of  the  city  there  are  the  so-called 
suburbs,  a  series  of  nourishing  little  towns  which  have  sprung  up 
along  the  railroad  leading  out  of  Rio.  Many  thousands  of  passengers 
commute  daily  between  these  towns  and  the  city  proper,  and  it  is 
probably  merely  a  question  of  time  before  they  will  expand  and  merge, 
forming  a  vast  projection  of  the  metropolis  itself. 

The  first  impression  registered  by  a  visitor  arriving  at  Rio  must 
jierforce  be  that  of  newness,  wideness  and  modernity.  True,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  landing  he  will  traverse  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  but 
he  will  do  so  through  the  wide  and  modern  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
with  its  imposing  buildings,  lovely  sidewalks  and  general  air  of  the 
things  of  today.  This  avenue  was  cut  through  the  city  some  years 
ago  in  order  to  provide  not  only  a  thoroughfare  but  also  ample  venti¬ 
lation  through  the  network  of  narrow  streets  comiirising  the  old 
city;  and  as  it  leads  out  into  other  parts  equally  magnificent  and 
modernized,  the  visitor  is  likely  to  keep  this  impression  of  newness 
for  some  time.  Even  the  hill  upon  which  the  city  was  founded  has 
been  razed,  also  with  a  view  to  additional  ventilation,  and  the  place 
occupied  by  tall  modern  buildings. 

In  reality,  however,  Rio  is  an  old  city  as  age  is  counted  in  America, 
having  been  founded  in  1567.  It  preserves  indelibly  the  impress  of 
the  past,  not  only  in  the  old  nucleus  itself  but  in  all  iiarts  of  the  city, 
even  in  the  outlying  sections  where  many  charming  old  homes  and 
estates  have  been  incorporated  into  the  growing  metropolis,  to  which 
today  they  lend  a  dignity  and  grace  all  their  own.  Two  old  imperial 
jialaces  figure  among  the  most  sumptuous  and  well-kept-up  places; 
(luanabara  Palace,  sometimes  used  as  a  residence  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  Quinta  da  Boa  Vista,  which  houses  the 
National  Museum.  Here  are  many  old  churches  and  other  buildings 
with  a  wealth  of  colonial  art,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  reminders 
of  long  ago.  Certainly  in  the  march  of  modern  progress,  Rio  has 
gone  ahead  with  giant  strides,  yet  always  with  the  constructive 
jiurposo  of  necessary  and  desirable  improvement  leaving  untouched 
as  far  as  possible  the  precious  landmarks  of  the  past. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  fascination  of  Rio,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
explained,  comes  not  only  from  the  attraction  of  its  various  com¬ 
ponent  parts  in  themselves,  but  also  from  their  unique  relation  to 


COPACABANA  BEATU,  KIO  IJE  JANEIRO. 

Popular  with  both  visitors  and  residents  is  the  splendid  l>each  of  Oopacabana.  Upper:  A  view  from  a 
height  in  the  city.  Lower:  The  terrace  of  one  of  the  modern  hotels  which  border  the  beach. 
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each  other,  bringing  about  exquisite  and  unexpected  results  in  a  never- 
ending  variety  of  effect.  And  over  all,  the  sky  and  what  it  can  do 
to  the  scene  plays  an  important  part. 

Some  days  are  cloudless,  the  whole  scene  vivid  and  clear  cut. 
The  winter  months  of  June,  July  and  August  have  many  such  days, 
when  the  proverbial  bluish  haze  in  which  Rio  is  usually  steeped  is  to 
a  great  extent  absent,  and  sky  and  sea  and  mountains  and  forest 
stand  revealed  in  all  the  glory  of  their  vivid  blues  and  greens,  and  the 
city  is  a  symphony  of  color.  Then  there  are  the  somber  days  when 
all  is  merged  into  a  vast  study  in  grays. 

More  characteristic,  however,  of  Rio,  are  those  dream-like  days 
when  the  brilliant  sunsbine  is  filtered  through  a  tenuous  haze  which 
softens  outlines,  tinges  the  bay,  and  envelopes  in  blue  and  purple 
tbe  alluring  hills  beyond. 

At  tbe  close  of  a  day  like  tins,  watch  a  ship  sail  out  of  the  harbor 
while  the  sky  turns  to  rose  and  gold  as  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the 
hills,  and  the  city  lights  blaze  up,  casting  golden  bars  on  the  water. 


RIO  FROM  ACROSS  THE  BAV. 


The  |ieak  of  Corcovado  and  other  mountains  form  a  rugeed  background  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  when  seen  from 
Canto  do  Rio,  one  of  tbe  beaches  adjoining  Nictberoy. 


THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  GOOD  WILL 

By  Cary  T.  Graysox,  Admiral,  U.  S.  N. 

Chairman,  Central  Committee,  American  lied  Cross  and  Chairman, 

League  of  lied  Cross  Societies 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  transportation  and  in  other  means  of  com¬ 
munication  have  brought  all  parts  of  the  world  into  closer  physical 
relationship  than  seemed  possible  only  a  few  years  ago.  While  the 
harriers  of  time  and  of  distance  have  been  so  nearly  surmounted, 
men  and  nations  are  still  widely  separated  by  differences  in  language, 
in  culture,  and  in  understanding.  It  is  not  desirable  even  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  distinguishing  characteristics  which  give  color,  variety, 
and  value  to  different  civilizations.  What  we  need  most  is  unity  with 
variety.  This  kind  of  unity  is  spiritual  in  its  nature.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  machinery  or  devices  of  any  kind.  It  requires  no  official 
or  governmental  sanctions.  It  springs  from  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  men.  It  thrives  upon  xmderstanding,  upon  appreciation,  and  upon 
good  will. 

To  the  creation  of  this  spiritual  quality  among  the  nations,  more 
than  14  million  members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  devoting  their 
energies  with  increasing  enthusiasm.  They  do  not  regard  themselves 
as  missionaries  or  refonners.  None  of  them  wish  to  imi)ose  their 
national  culture  upon  other  nations  nor  do  they  wish  to  adopt  for 
themselves  a  foreign  culture  without  change.  Their  efforts  are 
dir<*cted  toward  the  development  of  understanding  and  of  good  will 
so  that  upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  may  dwell  together  in  spiritual  unity  and  in  uninterrupted 
harmony. 


DISCOVERING 

LIKENESSES  AND  DIFFERENCES 
THROUGH  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

By  Ruth  Evelyn  Henderson 
Educational  Adviser,  American  Junior  Red  Cross 

CHILDREN  of  the  Fort  Pierce  School,  Florida,  wrote  in  a  tone 
of  dignified  courtesy  to  children  of  a  school  in  Hungary;  “The 
Junior  Red  Cross  serves  a  great  need  in  the  world  for  making  an 
understanding,  which  in  turn  forms  friendships  that  should  do  much 
toward  making  peaceful  relations  in  the  world.  We  have  had  charm¬ 
ing  e.xchanges  with  Japan,  Denmark,  South  Africa,  and  Hungary. 
We  love  the  association,  though  it  appears  remote,  with  friends  who 
are  unlike  in  nationality  and  religion  but  are  alike  in  being  interested 
in  schools  and  students  of  varied  countries  and  make  no  differences 
in  friendships  because  of  national  variations.  We  concur  with  your 
l)rayer  for  (lod’s  blessing  on  your  bright  little  homeland.  May  any 
sorrows  or  hardships  he  lightened  by  remembering  that  a  host  of 
American  boys  and  girls  will  be  thinking  kindest  and  loveliest  things 
about  your  dauntless  people.  May  our  friendship  continue  pleas¬ 
antly.  If  there  is  anything  s])ecial  you  would  like  to  know  from  our 
country  or  school,  we  should  be  happy  to  answer  that  request.” 

Not  all  the  letters  in  this  vast  e.xchange,  which  is  weaving  intri¬ 
cately  among  all  continents  and  some  fifty  countries,  are  couched  with 
such  careful  formality.  “We  had  to  write  a  letter  to  some  people 
in  New  Mexico,  so  1  thought  I  would  write  to  you,”  Nancy,  of  a 
rural  school  in  Australia,  said  ver>'  directly  to  a  girl  named  Sarah, 
in  New  Mexico.  Nancy,  however,  like  all  these  youthful  corres- 
])ondents,  has  an  eager  delight  in  discovering  mutual  interests.  She 
is  eleven,  lives  a  mile  from  school,  carries  her  lunch,  has  a  pet  land), 
<loes  not  own  a  bicycle  (called  “hike”  by  children  in  Australia  as  well 
as  by  those  in  the  I’nited  States),  and  was  curious  about  a  sample 
of  cactus  sent  her  school  from  the  New  Me.xican  school.  Several 
of  the  boys  who  wrote  letters  for  the  same  album  told  their  nick¬ 
names.  Like  United  States  boys  they  enjoy  hunting;  but  in  Austra¬ 
lia  they  hunt  not  only  rabbits,  but  kangaroos,  which  are  “  verx’  good 
to  eat”,  and  possums,  which  are  “not  caught  for  eating,  but  their 
skins.” 
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JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  ACTIVITIES  IN  SPAIN. 

At  a  festival,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Chile  and  the  United  States,  for  children  in  the  public 
institutions  of  Madrid,  presents  from  Junior  Red  Cross  members  in  the  United  States  were  distributed. 


Fundamentally,  the  likenesses  have  their  roots  in  humanitarian 
purposes  expressed  in  the  program  of  service  that  has  developed  among 
Junior  Red  Cross  members  throughout  the  world.  Their  sympathy 
expresses  itself  spontaneously  whenever  a  disaster  is  dramatic  enough 
to  be  reported  in  newspapers  of  other  countries.  When  lAing  Beach, 
California,  was  wrecked  by  an  earthquake,  children  of  Spain  hastened 
an  anxious  letter  to  their  Junior  Red  Cross  friends: 

Dear  Comrades: 

The  other  day  the  director  told  us  the  sad  news  of  the  misfortune  which  ha.s 
come  to  you  and  immediately  a  commission  of  children  went  to  the  telephone 
headquarters  and  communicated  w’ith  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
in  order  that  they  might  send  our  condolences  to  you.  They  told  us  that  they 
were  engaged  that  very  moment  in  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  Junior 
Red  Cross  section.  But  it  is  only  right  that  you  should  know  that  your  special 
friends  in  Spain,  those  with  whom  you  corres|>ond  in  Cuellar  (Segovia),  are 
thinking  of  you  and  sharing  with  you  the  sorrow  through  which  you  are  passing. 
Tell  us  the  details  and  if  your  families  were  among  those  killed.  We  shall  l>e 
happy  to  hear  soon  and  hope  to  have  satisfactory  news.  We  pray  God  to  give 
you  the  resignation  necessary  to  endure  your  affliction. 

Always  your  friends;  in  the  name  of  us  all. 

Juan  Barbolla,  Victoriano  Quevedo. 

After  the  typhoon  in  Japan,  a  high  school  in  Alabama  wrote  to  the 
Osaka  prefecture:  “We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  terrible  disaster 
and  hope  that  none  of  our  friends  with  whom  we  have  been  corre¬ 
sponding  were  injured.” 

Examination  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  maga/ines  published  in  other 
countries  (there  are  approximately  30  of  these)  reveals  striking 
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resemblances  in  the  types  of  humanitarian  work  practiced  by  the 
young  people,  though  national  traditions  and  specific  needs  give 
original  form  to  the  program  and  prevent  monotonous  standardiza¬ 
tion.  The  international  correspondence  albums  always  contain  one 
letter  telling  of  Junior  Red  Cross  service,  and  this,  too,  is  an  influence 
for  international  harmony  of  purpose.  Members  in  Czechoslovakia 
wrote:  “We  send  seeds  of  flowers  from  our  own  garden  to  needy 
schools  so  that  the  children  may  also  have  the  pleasure  of  planting 
their  own  flowers.”  Helped  by  a  small  gift  from  the  National  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Fund  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross,  they  now  have  a 
thriving  nursery  of  2,000  fruit  trees,  and  have  installed  in  their  school 
a  washstand  and  a  wardrobe  with  money  earned  themselves.  From 
Hungary,  the  young  citizens  report:  “We  thank  God  that  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  has  been  organized  in  our  village,  too.  We  had  a  present 
from  America;  then  we  had  a  play  and  so  had  enough  money  to  buy 
a  cow.  Seventeen  children  had  scalded  milk  for  breakfast.  The 
cow  proved  to  be  an  old  one  so  we  sold  her  and  bought  one  much 
younger.  But  first  we  arranged  another  play  so  that  we  had  money 
to  buy  her  with.  Now  the  breakfast  of  15  children  is  safe  for  6  years. 
Then  we  had  some  new  shoes  made  and  some  old  ones  mended  so  the 
children  should  be  able  to  come  to  school.  Kind  people  helped  with 
clothing  and  food,  and  some  of  the  poor  children  had  a  warm  dinner 
given  them  every  day  during  winter.  We  did  not  suffer,  for  if  our 
things  wore  out  our  parents  bought  new  ones  if  they  could.  But  in 
many  families  the  father  is  out  of  work  or  earns  only  very  little.  We 
must  he  grateful  to  he  provided  for  and  should  not  look  down  on  the 


JCNIOR  RED  CROS.S  WORK. 

Pupils  of  a  public  school  in  Salt  I.4ike  City  exhibit  nifts  prei)are<l  for  other  Junior  Re<i  ('ross  members 
inforeiirn  lands  in  pursuinK  the  alms  of  the  orKanitationinscrinetl  on  the  wall  In  the  background:  “Service 
for  others;  world-wide  friendship;  fitness  for  service  through  health.” 


INDIANS  ON  LAKE  TITICACA. 


•An  album  prepared  by  the  first  Junior  Red  Cross  itroup  in  Lima,  Peru,  for  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
included  photographs  and  descriptions  of  customs  of  the  country  and  its  native  products. 


needy,  but  rather  help  them.”  The  United  States  school  that 
receives  such  a  letter  can  understand  it,  knowing  that  many  schools 
in  our  own  country  have  hud  similar  problems  and  have  met  them 
with  ingenuity  and  persistence. 

Likenesses  of  national  ideals  and  traditions  are  found.  Escuela 
No.  20,  C.  E.  12,  Buenos  Aires,  Ai^entina,  wrote  to  a  school  in  New 
Jersey;  “In  the  geography  and  history  classes  our  dear  teachers 
have  taught  us  to  admire  and  love  your  great  and  beautiful  country 
as  well  as  your  great  men.  They  tell  us  that  all  the  countries  of 
America  are  brothers.  We  honor  them  by  giving  their  names  to  our 
schools,  squares,  and  streets.  Thus  the  school  to  which  we  go  is 
called  Escuela  Kepuhlica  Oriental  del  Uruguay.  One  of  the  streets 
of  our  city  is  called  by  the  name  of  your  country,  Estados  Unidos, 
another  is  called  New  York,  and  others  by  the  names  of  your  great 
men,  such  as  Franklin,  Monroe,  and  Lincoln.” 
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There  are  also  universal  human  likenesses,  as  in  the  amusing  division 
of  labor  between  boys  and  girls  revealed  in  a  letter  from  San  Jose,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  w’here  the  children  had  dressed  a  doll,  “a  little  visitor  ready 
for  Poland.  She  will  make  her  home  in  your  village  school.  The 
girls  dressed  her  in  a  typical  California  schoolgirl  costume  and  made 
extra  clothes.  There  are  20  boys  in  the  class  and  they  don’t  sew,  so 
they  criticized  the  costumes  and  gave  very  good  suggestions.  The 
boys  are  very  much  interested  in  Poland  and  have  read  stories  of 
your  country  aloud  as  the  girls  sewed.” 

Then,  the  questions!  Multiply  the  natural  curiosity  avid  in  a 
single  child  by  fourteen  million,  the  number  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
members  in  the  world,  and  you  will  have  an  estimate  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that,  potentially,  might  be  on  its  way  to  develop  respect  and 
friendly  understanding  among  the  young  people  of  the  earth. 

“We  play  the  fairies  make  the  snowflakes”,  write  some  very  young 
members.  “It  is  fun  to  play  Make-Believe.  Do  you  play  it?” 
“Would  you  mind  telling  us  some  of  the  things  you  study  in  school?” 
asks  another  group.  And  others;  “Be  so  kind  as  to  answer  our 
message  as  soon  as  you  are  able.  Send  us  also  some  of  your  views 
and  descriptions.”  “Will  you  tell  us  about  your  town?  We  don’t 
know'  much  about  cities.  Our  nearest  one  is  in  the  next  State.” 
“We  particularly  noticed  your  birds  and  flowers.”  “One  thing  w'e 
want  to  know  about  is  your  writing.  Most  of  us  cannot  do  that 
well.”  “Another  thing  that  was  interesting  w'as  your  stamps.” 
“  We  hear  that  your  school  hours  are  quite  long.  ”  “  We  are  wondering 

if  you  have  athletics.”  “We  have  different  teachers  for  each  subject 
and  we  wonder  if  you  have  the  same  teacher  all  the  time.  ” 

A  school  in  Vennont  sends  an  album  telling  about  the  maple  sugar 
industry  of  the  state  and  “illustrates”  the  album  with  a  box  of 
delicious  maple  sugar.  A  school  in  Idaho  tells  from  start  to  finish 
the  history  of  an  “Idaho  baked  potato”,  famous  throughout  all  the 
States.  An  album  from  California  is  about  fruit  drying  and  accom¬ 
panies  a  case  of  assorted  dried  fruits.  From  Illinois  comes  a  fascin¬ 
ating  exhibit  of  toy  tractors  of  different  kinds,  mounted  in  a  wooden 
box  for  safe  carriage,  and  explained  in  the  accompanying  album  of 
letters.  A  New  England  group  dresses  a  “Puritan  lady.”  Schools 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  of  the  Southwest  tell  of  the  Spanish  antecedents 
of  their  sections.  The  West  writes  of  mining,  rodeos,  cowboys, 
native  Indian  art,  and  pageants  dramatizing  pioneer  days.  The 
East  writes  of  tercentennial  celebrations.  The  correspondents  in 
other  countries  answer  questions  and  ask  more  of  their  own.  Dolls 
in  costume,  pictures  of  old  cathedrals,  native  designs,  toys,  all  travel 
on  their  mission  of  enlightenment.  “We  hope  that  the  interchange 
of  these  albums  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  correspondence  betw'een 
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our  circles.  There  are  many  things  that  we  would  still  like  to  know 
about  your  school  life  and  your  country.  Probably  you  would  like 
to  know  more  about  us.  ” 

For  an  organization  that  is  barely  20  years  old  in  the  countries 
where  it  originated,  Australia  and  Canada,  the  spread  and  maturity 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  are  remarkable.  Most  of  the  North  American 
continent,  much  of  Europe,  and  active  sections  of  South  America  and 
all  other  continents  are  stirring  with  the  benign  purposes  of  “service 
for  others,”  “worldwide  friendship,”  and  “health  of  mind  and  body 
to  fit  us  for  better  service.  ”  Parents,  educators,  and  statesmen  have 
bidden  the  movement  godspeed.  Free  from  oblique  motives,  the 
youth  of  many  nations  are  exploring  paths  of  sane  understanding, 
detennined  to  build  a  world  brotherhood  founded  on  universal 
welfare.  Their  expression  is  not  empty  but  earnest,  living  in  daily 
tokens  and  deeds  of  good  will. 


A  pair  of  dolls  dressed  for 
the  national  dance  called 
•■Banrai”,  jierformed  on 
ha|)|)y  occasions,  was  the 
gift  of  a  Ja|)anese  school 
to  one  in  the  I'nited 
States. 


RED  CROSS  PROGRESS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  Dr.  Rodolfo  Espinosa  R. 

Vice  President  of  Nicaragua  and  President,  Nicaraguan  Red  Cross 

The  peoples  of  Latin  America  are  sincerely  devoted  to  humani¬ 
tarian  ideals,  and  they  have  welcomed  the  Red  Cross  as  an 
institution  in  whose  efforts  to  relieve  suffering,  to  improve  social 
conditions,  and  to  train  the  rising  generation  in  sentiments  of  friendli¬ 
ness  and  good  will  they  can  take  part. 

There  are  now  18  national  Red  Cross  Societies  in  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  Antilles  and  their  achievements  show  steady 
progress  and  brilliant  results.  Definite  progress  can  be  noted,  even 
over  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Second  Pan  American 
Red  Cross  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  1926. 

All  these  societies  are  now  organized  to  relieve  disaster  sufferers 
and  accident  victims.  Each  one  of  them  has  its  own  dispensaries 
and  trains  women  and  girls  in  domestic  hygiene  and  the  care  of  the 
sick.  All  but  two  have  established  Junior  Red  Cross  organizations, 
through  which  the  Red  Cross  e.xercises  its  influence  in  the  school  on 
the  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 

Moreover,  each  one  of  the  Latin  American  societies  has,  in  some 
particular  field  or  fields,  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  has  established 
seven  first  aid  posts  on  the  seashore,  and  Red  Cross  volunteers  clean 
up  the  beach  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  due  to  cuts  from  broken  glass, 
fragments  of  metal,  etc.  The  society  has  a  Samaritan  ‘  and  a  life¬ 
saving  corps,  arranges  courses  in  swimming  and  life-saving,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  transportation  of  sick  and  injured  patients.  In  the 
health  work  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross  vaccination  against  diph¬ 
theria  plays  a  prominent  part.  The  Argentine  society  regularly 
gives  layettes  and  cradles  to  poor  mothers,  and  it  has  a  school  assist¬ 
ance  committee  which  distributes  clothing,  shoes,  etc. 

In  Bolivia,  the  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  dispensary  and  also  a  hos¬ 
pital.  During  the  fighting  in  the  Chaco,  soldiers’  families,  refugees 
from  the  front  and  prisoners  of  war  were  looked  after  by  the  Bolivian 
Red  Cross.  Besides  caring  for  sick  soldiers,  this  society  has  dis¬ 
tributed  medical  stores,  clothing,  linen  and  blankets. 

I  The  Samaritans  are  flrst-aid  workers. — Editob. 
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The  Brazilian  Red  Cross  has  built  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  splendid 
medical  and  surgical  institute,  including  a  hospital,  a  polyclinic  and 
a  nursing  school.  This  society  plays  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
for  the  improvement  of  health  and  its  program  is  of  a  very  broad 
character. 

The  dispensaries  of  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  handled  252,800  cases  in 
1933.  The  organization  has  opened  49  school  dental  clinics,  as  well 
as  centers  for  the  distribution  of  clothing  in  schools,  canteens,  and 
three  preventoria,  one  of  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  located  in 
the  mountains  at  a  high  altitude.  The  Chilean  Junior  Red  Cross 
maintains  a  center  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
Smallpo.x  vaccination  is  given  by  the  Red  Cross,  which  was  also 
extremely  active  in  a  recent  typhus  epidemic.  Sick  or  widowed 
mothers  have  received  14,000  allocations  (foodstuffs,  layettes  and 
clothing),  and  jioor  persons  suffering  from  the  depression  have 
received  135,000  such  allocations.  Moreover,  the  Red  Cross  has 
infant  welfare  centers,  milk  stations  and  X-ray  establishments,  in 
addition  to  beach  first-aid  stations,  pharmacies,  barber  shops  and 
bath  establishments.  Arrangements  are  made  by  the  Red  Cross 
for  the  transportation  of  hospital  and  asylum  patients  and  for  visiting 
nursing  service  to  families. 

The  Colombian  Red  Cross  maintains  a  general  dispensary  which,  in 
five  years,  has  handled  52,000  cases  and  given  249,000  injections.  Its 
public  health  nurses  make  an  average  of  0,000  visits  a  year,  and  the 
society  has  been  active  in  promoting  B.C.G.  vaccination  of  infants 
against  tuberculosis,  in  anti-venereal  work,  and  in  the  campaign 
against  malaria.  Vaccination  against  smallpox  and  typhoid  is  also 
given  by  the  Red  Cross,  which  has  a  health  center  with  a  special  child 
welfare  department,  a  canteen  for  mothers,  and  five  day  nurseries. 
During  the  five  years  1929  34,  1,262,000  feeding  bottles  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  these  day  nurseries.  Other  institutions  established 
by  the  Red  Cross  in  Colombia  include  a  night-shelter  and  a  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  service  for  homeless  children ;  two  first  aid  posts  with 
motor-ambidance  service  have  been  organized  to  deal  with  factory 
accidents.  Flood  sufferers  have  been  assisted  on  the  basis  of  indi¬ 
vidual  inquiries  carried  out  by  the  society’s  nurses.  Rural  hygiene 
also  figures  as  an  important  item  in  the  program. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  consultations  were  given  in  1934  in  the 
Central  Dispensary  of  the  C’osta  Rican  Red  (Voss,  whose  motor- 
ambulance  undertook  743  journeys.  This  society  sends  a  medical 
mission  every  year  to  the  penitentiary  on  Saint  Lucas  Island;  the 
mission  dealt  with  112  patients  there  in  1934.  Other  initiatives  in¬ 
clude  the  distribution  of  milk  to  children  with  tubercular  tendencies, 
the  founding  of  a  tuberculosis  dispensary  at  San  Jose,  and  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  pavilion  for  children  in  a  sanatorium.  During  a  recent 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  the  Red  Cross  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
campaign  for  health  education  that  was  undertaken  as  a  precautionary 
measure.  Moreover,  a  school  for  the  blind  has  been  opened  by  the 
Red  Cross,  which  has  also  undertaken  the  disinfection  of  houses  and 
tracts  of  land  following  floods,  and  distributed  5,000  doses  of  quinine. 

In  the  10  years  from  1922  to  1932,  the  Red  Cross  in  Cuba  handled 
more  than  73,000  patients  in  its  dispensary  at  Habana.  This  dis¬ 
pensary  includes  medical  and  surgical  services,  dental  and  other 
specialized  services,  a  phannacy  and  a  laboratory. 

At  Santo  Domingo,  the  Red  Cross  has  a  fully  equipped  hospital  to 
which  is  anne.xed  a  depot  of  medical  supplies.  The  Ecuadorean  Red 
Cross  maintains  a  day  nursery,  a  canteen  for  children  between  2  and 
4  years  old,  and  a  vacation  colony.  The  Guatemalan  Red  Cross 
conducts  health  propaganda  on  an  intensive  scale,  directed  from  the 
dispensary  established  by  the  society,  which  includes  a  laboratory 
and  a  pharmacy. 

In  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  the  Red  Cross  has  its  own  tuber¬ 
culosis  dispensary  and  has  been  active  in  anti-malarial  work.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  recent  earthquake,  it  played  an  active  part  in  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers. 

In  Mexico,  several  cities  now  have  their  own  Red  Cross  hospitals, 
and  the  principal  Red  Cross  hospital  at  Me.xico  City  includes  an 
X-ray  department,  facilities  for  baths  and  sun-baths,  and  a  nursing 
school.  The  Mexican  Red  Cross  has  been  specially  active  in  the 
campaign  against  malaria  and  acted  as  host  to  a  malaria  congress. 
The  society  also  possesses  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  mother’s  home,  and 
a  baby  dispensary,  supplemented  by  a  home  visiting  service.  First 
aid  posts  and  motor-ambulances  have  been  provided  by  the  Mexican 
Red  Cross  to  deal  with  emei^ency  cases  of  sickness  and  accident. 

In  Nicaragua  there  is  extensive  Red  Cross  activity,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  disease  prevention,  relief  to  sufferers  from  endemic 
diseases,  and  disaster  victims. 

The  tuberculosis  dispensary  of  the  Panamanian  Red  Cross  handles 
an  average  of  325  patients  every  month.  This  society  is  particidarly 
active  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  raises  funds  for  this 
purpose  by  issuing  stamps  and  publishing  a  special  calendar.  Pre¬ 
natal  consultations  are  given  to  two  or  three  hundred  expectant 
mothers  every  month,  and  in  this  connection  home  visits  and  milk 
distribution  are  also  arranged.  The  Red  Cross,  besides  distributing 
foodstuffs  to  the  needy,  also  organizes  school  lunches  and  maintains 
clinics  for  babies  and  children  of  pre-school  age. 

In  Paraguay  the  Red  Cross  has  rendered  outstanding  service  in  its 
capacity  as  auxiliary  to  the  Army  Medical  St'rvice.  Milk  stations 
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and  a  milk  distribution  service  for  school  children  have  also  been 
arranfied.  The  society  is  now  busy  with  extensive  plans  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  mothers  and  children  and  to  incapacitated  ex-service  men. 

The  Peruvian  Red  Cross  maintains  a  hospital  of  its  own  and  has 
played  an  active  part  in  malaria  work  through  the  distribution  of 
25,000  doses  of  quinine.  The  society  is  also  associated  in  the  cam- 
])aign  against  dysentery  and  sleeping  sickness,  and  provides  vaccina¬ 
tion  against  whooping  cough.  The  four  school  canteens  established 
by  the  Red  Cross  provided  12,000  meals  every  day.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  also  finances  a  children’s  colony,  conducts  first-aid  posts  on  the 
seashore,  and  distributes  underclothing  and  medicines  to  poor 
children.  The  society  has  also  arranged  health  demonstrations, 
including  medical  social  service  for  children. 

The  Uruguayan  Red  Cross  has  a  dispensary  supplemented  by  a 
home  visiting  service,  a  day  nursey,  a  baby  clinic,  and  four  kinder¬ 
gartens,  one  of  which  is  equipped  with  a  dental  clinic.  In  each  dis¬ 
trict  of  Montevideo  the  society  maintains  three  public  health  nurses 
who  undertake  case  work  inquiries. 

The  general  dispensary  of  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  includes  medi- 
eal  and  surgical  services,  specialized  services,  a  pharmacy,  etc.,  and 
the  soeiety  also  conducts  a  surgical  center  and  anti-malarial  dispen¬ 
sary.  It  has  been  active  in  connection  with  smallpox  vaccination, 
and  among  the  institutions  maintained  by  the  society  may  he  men¬ 
tioned  a  daj’ nursery  with  an  X-ray  department,  a  canteen  for  children 
and  expectant  mothers,  and  a  rural  medical  social  service  for  children. 
Other  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Venezuela  include  the  distribution 
of  clothing  and  medicine  to  poor  children,  health  demonstrations,  and 
“Samaritan”  courses. 

From  this  brief  summarj-  it  is  easy  to  realize  that  the  Red  Cross 
Societies  of  I.,atin  American  play  their  part  in  the  world  Red  (’ross 
movement  with  loyalty,  perseverance  and  ingenuity.  They  stand  for 
siK’ial  j)rogress  in  the  New  World,  and  the  Third  Pan  American  Red 
Cross  (.’onference,  which  is  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September, 
will  he  able  to  feel  pride  in  the  jirogress  made  by  these  .societies,  which 
marks  a  definite  step  f(»rward  in  the  continuous  evolution  of  the  Ited 
Ooss  movement  throughout  the  world. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  CONSTITUTION  OF  1934 


By  Raul  d’E^'a 

Editorial  Staff,  Pan  American  Union 

0\  July  16,  1934,  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  through  a  National 
CoTistituent  Assembly  gathered  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  adopted  a 
new  Federal  eonstitution.  This  instrument  of  government  was  the 
result  of  eight  months  of  careful  consideration  during  which  prac¬ 
tically  all  shades  of  opinion  and  all  points  of  view  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  he  heard  and  discussed. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  in  its  general  principles  the  new  consti¬ 
tution  satisfies  the  demands  of  a  majority  of  the  Brazilian  pe<)j)le. 
This  constitution  is  essentially  the  product  of  the  political  reformation 
which  began  in  Brazil  in  1930;  it  represents  an  effort  to  readjust  the 
national  (lovernment  to  the  new  economic,  social  and  political  con¬ 
ditions  of  present-day  life. 

As  long  ago  as  November  3,  1930,  when  Dr.  (letulio  Vargas  assumed 
the  Presidency  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil,  he  had  de¬ 
clared  that  his  program  of  national  reconstruction  included,  among 
other  things,  the  reform  of  the  electoral  system.  Such  a  reform  should 
first  of  all  give  the  suffrage  to  literate  citizens,  men  and  women,  to 
enable  the  Government  then  to  consult  the  nation,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  gathered  in  a  (Constituent  Assembly  with  broad  powers, 
“as  to  the  revision  of  the  Federal  statute,  in  order  to  afford  greater 
protection  to  public  and  individual  rights  and  guarantee  the  autonomy 
of  the  States  against  violation  by  the  central  government”.' 

A  few  days  later  a  decree  promulgated  by  President  Vargas  granted 
discretionaiy’  powers  to  the  Provisional  Government  until  the  consti¬ 
tutional  reorganization  of  the  countr\’  should  take  place.  This  decree 
ileclared  that  the  new  Federal  constitution  must  maintain  the 
Republican  and  Federal  form  of  government  and  coidd  not  restrict 
the  rights  of  municipalities  or  of  Brazilian  citizens,  as  established  in 
the  (Constitution  of  1S91.'' 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  the  Provisional  (Jovernment  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  new  electoral  code  for 
the  nation.  This  committee,  composed  of  three  distinguished  Bra¬ 
zilians,  Joacpiim  Francisco  de  Assis  Brazil,  Joao  (’abral  and  Mario 
Pinto  SiM-va,  submitted  its  report  to  President  Vargas  on  September 
S,  1931.  Three  motiths  after  its  publication,  the  report  went  back 

>  IHario  Official,  Nov.  4,  IIKU),  pp. 

•  Derree  No.  UWU8,  Diario  Official,  Noveiiilior  12,  KKitt 
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to  tlie  committee  with  a  number  of  suggested  changes  and  additions, 
which  were  eml)odied  in  a  new  draft  code  presented  to  the  President 
by  the  committee.  After  careful  consideration,  President  Vargas 
promulgated  the  new  electoral  code  for  the  whole  nation  on  February 
24,  1932.®  The  code  went  into  effect  on  March  27,  1932.  It  applied 
to  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  after  which 
it  was  modified  in  some  respects  by  the  respective  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

Among  many  other  interesting  provisions,  the  electoral  code  e.\- 
tended  the  suffrage  to  women,  and  created  electoral  tribunals  to 
formulate  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  elections  throughout  the 
whole  country,  pass  on  electoral  controversies,  and  count  the  ballots 
and  publish  the  results.  Suffrage  was  granted  to  all  men  and  women 
over  21,  e.xcept  to  l)eggars,  the  illiterate,  and  men  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Voting  was  direct  and  by  secret  ballot.  Propor¬ 
tional  representation  was  adopted  in  the  elections. 

The  ne.xt  thing  the  Provisional  Government  did  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  31  members,  including  one  woman.  Dona  Bertha  Lutz, 
to  prepare  a  draft  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  when  the  latter  should  convene.*  Among  the 
members  of  this  committee  were  such  prominent  men  as  Afranio 
de  Mello  Franco,  Themistocles  Cavalcanti,  Joao  Mangabeira,  General 
Goes  Monteiro,  Antonio  Carlos  Kibeiro  de  Andrada,  Carlos  Ma.xi- 
miliano,  Prudente  de  Moraes  Filho,  and  Oliveira  Vianna.  The 
committee  started  work  in  November  1932,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  F.  Antunes 
Maciel,  being  honorary  chairman.  A  sub-committee  of  12  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  receive  suggestions  from  the  other  members  and  write  a 
first  draft  to  be  discussed  by  the  committee  as  a  whole.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalist  Otto  Prazeres  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
sub-committee. 

At  the  same  time  President  Vargas  decreed  that  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  should  take  place 
on  May  3,  1933,  which  was  later  declared  a  national  holiday  so  as  to 
facilitate  voting.  In  a  subsequent  executive  decree  the  number  of 
delegates  to  be  elected  was  fixed  at  254 — 214  to  represent  the  States 
and  the  Territory  of  Acre,  and  40  to  represent  the  occupational  associa¬ 
tions  (representing  employers,  employees  and  the  liberal  professions) 
of  tbe  country.  Of  the  latter,  20  (including  2  delegates  chosen  by 
public  employees)  were  to  represent  employees,  and  the  other  20 
(including  3  delegates  chosen  by  the  liberal  professions)  were  to 
represent  employers.®  Two  days  later  the  President  issued  instruc- 

•  Decree  No.  21076,  Diarin  Official,  Keh.  26,  19:12. 

«  Decree  No.  21402,  of  .May  14,  1932,  Viario  Official,  May  17,  1932. 

•  Decree  .No.  22663,  of  April  20,  1932,  Diario  Official,  April  27,  1933. 
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THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES  AND  THE  STATUE  OF  TIRADENTES. 


In  the  ('hamlier  of  Deputies,  which  Ls  iwpularly  cailetl  "Tiradentes  Palace”  from  the  statue  of  the  pro- 
tomartyT  of  the  Republic  in  front  of  the  buildinK,  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  drafte<l  the  new 
constitution  which  was  signed  and  promulgated  on  July  15,  1934. 


lions  as  to  the  manner  of  holding  elections;  these  instructions  had 
been  prepared  hy  the  Superior  Tribunal  of  Electoral  Justice.® 

The  elections  took  place  on  the  date  set.  Elaborate  preparations 
had  been  made  all  over  the  country.  More  than  1,200,000  voters 
were  registered.  Women,  in  accordance  with  the  new  electoral  code, 
were  allowed  to  vote  in  a  national  election  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Brazil.  In  fact,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  that 
day  is  said  to  have  been  by  women  voters,  and  one  woman  delegate, 
Dr.  Carlota  Pereira  de  Queiroz,  was  elected  from  Sao  Paulo.  More 
than  50  political  parties  were  represented  at  the  polls,  a  fact  indi¬ 
cating  the  intense  interest  felt  hy  the  people  of  Brazil  in  the  revision 
of  the  constitution. 

After  the  ballots  had  been  counted  and  the  results  published  by 
the  electoral  tribunals,  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  was 
called  to  order  in  the  Tiradentes  Palace,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
November  15,  1933.  The  Assembly,  under  the  presitlency  of  Dr. 


*  Decree  No.  29627,  of  April  7.  1933,  Diario  Official,  April  19,  1933. 
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Antonio  Carlos  R.  de  Andrada — who  had  been  elected  to  that  office 
at  one  of  the  preliminary  sessions — heard  a  report  of  President 
Vargas  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  three  years  of  government; 
and  after  approving  all  the  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the 
Jelegates  set  to  work  on  the  new  constitution. 

The  preliminary  draft  prepared  by  the  President’s  committee  of 
31  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly,  which  in  turn  appointed  from 
among  its  members  a  committee  to  study  the  President’s  draft  and 
to  suggest  any  changes  or  additions  it  deemed  necessary. 

The  final  draft  of  the  new  constitution  was  approved  by  the 
Assembly,  after  ample  debate,  on  July  15,  1934,  and  the  following 
day  it  was  signed  and  promulgated.  Before  dissolving,  the  Assembly 
elected  the  new  Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic  for  the 
next  four  years.  Dr.  Getulio  Vai^as  receiving  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  votes.  On  July  20,  Dr.  Vargas  was  formally  inaugurated 
in  the  Tiradentes  Palace  as  the  first  President  under  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  instrument  of  Federal 
government. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  j)resenting  the 
main  provisions  of  the  new  constitution. 

• 

As  adopted  by  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  and  printed 
in  the  official  text,  the  new  Federal  Statute  of  Brazil  is  a  document 
about  23,000  words  long  and  very  detailed  in  its  provisions.^  It  is 
sulxlivided  into  eight  sections  or  Titulos,  devoted  to  Organization  of 
the  Federal  Government;  Juridical  Organization  of  the  States,  the 
Federal  District  and  the  Territories;  Bill  of  Rights;  General  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Order;  The  Family,  Education  and  Culture;  Na¬ 
tional  Security;  Public  Employees;  and  General  Provisions,  including 
those  of  a  temporary  character. 

The  introduction  consists  of  the  following  significant  paragra])h: 

IMacinn  oiir  tni.st  in  God,  we,  the  representatives  of  tiie  Brazilian  jmiple, 
Kathenvl  in  a  National  Constituent  Assembly  to  organize  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  which  shall  assure  unity,  freedom,  justice  and  social  and  economic  welfare 
for  the  Nation,  decrw?  and  promulgate  the  following  constitution  of  the  Rei)ul)lic 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

The  first  title  of  the  constitution  is  devoted  to  Federal  government. 
The  republican  and  federal  form  of  representative  government  as 
proclaimed  on  November  15,  1889,  is  maintained  and  popular  sover¬ 
eignty  expressly  recognized.  In  general,  the  framework  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  same  as  that  provided  for  by  the  C’onstitu  ion  of 
1891,  except  that  powers  are  broader  and  more  explicitly  stated." 

'  .Servi^-o  <le  I’ubljcjds<le  da  Imprensa  Nacional,  ContlUuicao  da  Rrpublica  dot  Ktladot  I’nidoi  do  liratil, 
Imprensa  Nacional,  Kiu  de  Janeiro,  IWU. 

'  For  a  critical  appreciation  in  Finzlish  of  the  new  Hratilian  constitution,  see  P.  A.  Martin,  “liratil”,  in 
Studiei  in  lliipanic  American  Affairi,  of  the  Ueorze  Washington  University,  A.  C.  Wilgus,  editor,  v.  Ill 
(1(04),  pp.  272-276. 
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Thus,  among  other  things,  the  Federal  government  is  empowered  to 
state  the  principal  objectives  of  national  education  and  to  pass 
general  legislation  on  labor,  production  and  consumption,  with  power 
to  establish  any  limitations  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  welfare. 
It  may  likewise  legislate  on  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  liberal  and 
technical  professions  as  well  as  of  journalism. 

The  States  may  adopt  whatever  constitution  and  laws  they  desire, 
with  certain  limitations.  They  must,  for  instance,  provide  for  munic¬ 
ipal  autonomy,  grant  professional  representation  and  maj^  n  t  levy 
more  than  a  10  percent  ad  valorem  export  tax  on  products  of  their 
respective  territories  shipped  abroad.  In  special  cases  the  Federal 
Senate  may  authorize  higher  export  duties  for  specified  periods.  The 
terms  of  State  public  officials  must  be  limited  to  terms  identical  with 
those  of  Federal  offices  of  similar  character;  and  the  reelection  of  gov¬ 
ernors  and  of  mayors  (prejeilos)  to  sueceed  themselves  is  specifically 
prohibited. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  exclusive  right  granted  to  the  States 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  the  consumption  of  fuels  for  internal 
combustion  motors,  although  they  may  not  tax  such  fuels  produced 
within  the  national  territory. 

The  matter  of  Federal  intervention  in  the  States  is  carefully  defined 
and  limited.  The  Federal  Government  may  intervene  in  the  States 
only  to  maintain  national  integrity;  to  repel  foreign  invasion  or  the 
invasion  of  one  State  by  another;  to  stop  civil  war;  to  guarantee  the 
free  exercise  of  any  public  power  of  the  State;  to  assure  the  observance 
of  certain  specified  constitutional  principles,  and  the  observance  of 
federal  laws;  to  reorganize  the  finances  of  a  State  that  has  susjiended 
for  more  than  two  consecutive  years  service  on  its  funded  debt, 
except  in  cases  oi  force  rnajeure;  and  to  execute  orders  and  decisions 
of  federal  judges  and  tribunals. 

In  some  of  these  cases,  intervention  must  be  decreed  by  Congress, 
which  shall  stipulate  its  manner  and  duration;  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  may  eleet  the  interventor  or  authorize  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  appoint  him.  In  other  cases  intervention  may  take  place 
only  after  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  unconstitutional  the  State 
law  giving  ri.se  to  the  intervention;  in  such  instances  the  intervention 
suspends  only  the  particular  law  which  has  been  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  And  in  still  other  cases  intervention  must  be  specifically 
rc(iuested  by  the  Supremo  Court  or  by  the  Superior  Tribunal  of 
Electoral  Justice. 

Among  acts  specifically  forbidden  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  munici¬ 
pal  governments  is  the  levying  and  collecting,  under  any  name  what¬ 
soever,  of  any  taxes  or  duties  upon  goods  transported  from  one  munici¬ 
pality  or  State  to  another.  This  does  away  with  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  with  which  domestic  commerce  in  Brazil  has  had  to  cope  in 
the  past. 
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The  legislative  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  a  Senate.  Both  dejnities  and  senators  must  be  Brazilian-born 
citizens  and  are  elected  by  universal  and  direct  suffrage.  The  depu¬ 
ties  are  of  two  classes:  those  elected  by  the  people  and  occupational 
representatives.  All  are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  number 
of  deputies  popularly  elected  will  be  proportional  to  the  population 
of  the  several  States,  not  exceeding  one  per  150,000  inhabitants  to  a 
maximum  of  20,  and  above  that,  one  per  250,000  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  deputies  representing  occupational  associations  is  equal 
to  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  those  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
former  are  to  be  elected  by  indirect  suffrage  by  the  professional,  trade 
and  labor  organizations  existing  in  the  country,  divided  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  into  four  categories:  agriculture  and  stock-raising;  industry; 
commerce  and  transportation;  liberal  professions,  and  public  em¬ 
ployees.  At  least  six-sevenths  of  the  occupational  representatives 
must  belong  to  the  first  three  of  these  categories,  said  representatives 
to  be  divided  equally  between  employers  and  employees  and  elected 
by  their  congeners.  To  the  Superior  Tribunal  of  Electoral  Justice  is 
entrusted  the  task  of  determining,  an  adequate  length  of  time  before¬ 
hand,  the  number  of  deputies  to  be  elected.  Only  Brazilian  citizens 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  election  of  occupational  deputies. 

An  interesting  departure  from  the  old  constitutional  procedure  is 
the  |>ower  granted  by  the  new  constitution  to  the  C’hamber  of  Deputies 
to  summon  any  Minister  of  State  to  appear  personally  before  the 
Chamber  or  any  of  its  committees,  in  order  to  give  any  information 
<lesired  by  the  deputies  on  matters  pertaining  to  his  portfolio.  The 
failure  of  a  minister  to  comply  with  such  summons  may  result  in 
impeachment  proceedings  against  him. 

The  Chamber,  the  Senate  and  the  Chief  K.xecutive  may  all  jirojiose 
legislation,  with  certain  limitations.  For  instance,  hills  relating  t(» 
Federal  intervention  in  a  State  and,  in  general,  those  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  one  or  more  States,  must  originate  in  the  Siuuite.  The 
Fresident  has  the  power  to  veto  any  law  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
This  veto  may  be  overri«hlen  by  an  absolute  majority  vote. 

The  .Suiate  is  composed  of  two  re|»n*sentatives  from  each  State  and 
from  the  Federal  District,  eleeted  for  eight  years,  half  of  its  memlxTship 
to  be  renewed  every  four  years.  1 1  is  the  exclusive  <luty  of  tln^  S<‘nate, 
among  other  things,  to  authorize  any  (>xternal  loan  of  a  Stat(‘,  a 
municipality,  or  the  Federal  District.  'I'he  Siuiate  has  also  certain 
supervisory  iluties,  such  as  pro|iosing  t«»  the  IVesident  the  unnuhmmt 
of  any  administrative  act  or  onler  deemed  illegal;  and  suspending  in 
whole  or  in  |)art  the  execution  of  any  law,  act,  regulation,  etc.,  which 
has  been  declared  unc.onstitutional  by  the  courts.  'I'he  Siuiate  is 
ixlhf)  em(K»were<l  to  c«illalM>ruU'  with  the  technical  councils  provided 
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for  by  the  constitution  in  formulating  general  plans  for  the  solution 
of  national  problems. 

During  the  intervals  between  legislative  sessions,  half  of  the 
Senate,  with  equal  representation  from  each  State  and  the  Federal 
District,  will  function  as  a  permanent  section  with  the  powers, 
among  others,  of  taking  measures  concerning  presidential  vetoes, 
creating  commissions  of  inquirj"  and  convoking  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  special  session. 

Technical  councils  to  advise  each  Ministry  are  among  the  organs 
of  cooperation  in  governmental  activities  created  by  the  new  consti¬ 
tution.  Half,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  each  council  must  he  experts 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  regidar  personnel  of  the  respective  Ministry-. 
The  mode  of  appointment  and  the  detailed  functions  of  these  councils 
are  to  he  determined  by  law.  In  general,  the  councils  act  as  con- 
sidtative  bodies  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate  as  well  as 
for  the  respective  Ministries  to  which  they  are  attached;  a  Minister 
is  forbidden  to  decide  on  any  matter  within  his  exclusive  jurisdiction 
against  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  council,  (leneral  councils  for 
advising  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  the  Senate  may  he  formed  as 
the  occasion  demands  by  consolidating  two  or  more  technical  councils. 

The  new  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  a  President  as 
Chief  E.xecutive  of  the  Federal  Government,  hut  not  for  a  Vice- 
President.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President  is  four  j-ears  and  the 
same  person  may  not  he  elected  for  two  successive  terms.  The 
election  is  by  universal,  direct  and  secret  ballot.  If  the  office  of  the 
Cliief  E.xecutive  falls  vacant  within  the  last  two  years  of  the  term, 
file  Chamber  of  Deputies  ami  the  Senate  in  joint  session  shall  elect 
a  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Only  Bra/.ilian-hom 
citizens  may  he  elected  to  the  office  of  President.  In  case  of  the 
President’s  disability,  his  duties  shall  he  discharged  by  the  following 
in  the  order  named:  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  (\mrt. 

Tlie  President  shall  he  assisted  by  the  Ministei's  of  State,  who  must 
l>e  Brazilian-horn  citizens.  The  Ministei's  are  responsible  for  the 
acts  which  they  sign  jointly  with  the  President.  Deputies  may  he 
appointed  Ministei's  witliout  losing  their  seat  in  the  (^hamher, 
althougli  during  tlie  jicriod  one  liohls  a  cabinet  portfolio  his  alter¬ 
nate  acts  in  the  ('hamher.  Thus  the  framers  of  the  new  constitution 
apparently  intended  to  create  an  opportunity  for  the  introtluction  of 
a  modified  parliamentary  system  in  Brazil.  The  Chamber,  through 
its  power  of  interpellation  may,  ti>  a  certain  extent,  determine  who 
is  to  he  Minister  of  State  ami  what  general  policies  the  President 
must  adopt.  As  a  result,  it  may  he  that  the  President  will  appoint 
as  MinisteiN  ileputies  hacked  by  the  majority  party  in  the  (''hamher. 
Whether  this  will  he  dono  remains  to  he  seen. 
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The  Federal  judicial  power  is  exercised  by  a  Supreme  Court  and 
other  courts  of  justice.  The  President,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  appoints  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Other  judges  of 
Federal  courts  are  also  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
lists  of  five  persons  submitted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  new  constitution  provides  for  the  creation  of  electoral  tri¬ 
bunals  whose  duties  include  those  of  providing  for  the  electoral 
subdivision  of  the  country  and  for  the  registration  of  voters;  deter¬ 
mining  dates  of  elections;  deciding  controversies  arising  from  dis¬ 
puted  elections;  counting  ballots;  and  announcing  the  results. 

In  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  included  the  traditional  rights  enjoyed  by 
citizens  of  modern  States.  Suffrage  is  granted  to  all  Brazilians,  both 
men  and  women,  over  18  years  of  age,  except  to  illiterates,  beggars, 
enlisted  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  persons  temporarily  or 
permanently  deprived  of  their  political  rights.  Registration  and 
voting  arc  declared  to  be  compulsory  for  all  qualified  men,  and  for 
all  women  holding  salaried  public  office.  Exceptions  may,  however, 
be  established  by  law.  All  general  rights  and  immunities  enjo3'ed  by 
individuals  and  their  property  are  assured  both  to  Brazilian  citizens 
and  to  foreigners  residing  in  the  country.  An  interesting  provision 
is  the  specific  prohibition  of  direct  taxation  upon  the  professions  of 
writing,  journalism,  or  teaching. 

One  of  the  major  titles  of  the  new  constitution  deals  with  the 
economic  and  social  order.  The  country  is  to  be  organized  econom¬ 
ically  in  confonnity  with  the  “principles  of  justice  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  national  life”  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  all  people  to 
lead  a  “dignified  existence”  (eristencia  digna).  Within  those  limita¬ 
tions,  economic  freedom  is  assured  to  all.  To  the  public  powers  is 
entrusted  the  task  of  periodically  determining  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  in  order,  it  is  assumed,  to 
readjust  the  national  economic  organization  accordingly. 

The  Federal  government,  in  the  public  interest,  may  declare  any 
industry  or  economic  activity  to  be  a  Government  monopoly.  This 
can  be  done,  however,  only  after  just  compensation  has  been  paid 
to  those  whose  legitimate  interests  may  suffer  in  consequence.  The 
encouragement  of  thrift,  the  development  of  credit  institutions  and 
the  gradual  nationalization  of  banking  are  to  be  the  subject  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Likewise,  all  insurance  companies  must  be  nationalized  and 
any  foreign  company  of  that  character  existing  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  constitution  had  to  be  organized 
as  a  Brazilian  institution. 

Usury  is  prohibited  and  shall  be  punished  by  law  which,  it  is 
assumed,  wall  also  define  what  constitutes  usury. 

The  exploitation  of  mines,  mineral  deposits,  and  water  and  water 
power,  even  when  privately  owned,  must  be  specifically  authorized 
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by  the  Federal  government.  This  authorization  shall,  however,  be 
granted  only  to  Brazilian  citizens  or  to  Brazilian  corporations.  All 
mines,  mineral  deposits,  and  water  power  that  may  be  deemed  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  national  economy  or  the  military  defense  of  the  country 
shall  be  gradually  nationalized  by  law. 

The  constitution  expressly  recognizes  the  right  of  Brazilian  citizens 
to  organize  themselves  into  labor  unions  and  trade  or  professional 
associations.  Production  in  general  shall  be  encouraged,  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor,  both  in  cities  and  in  the  country,  shall  be  determined 
by  law  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  worker  and  the  economic  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  whole  country.  Labor  legislation  shall  require  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  permitting  no  discrimination  because  of  age, 
sex,  nationality  or  civil  status  of  the  worker;  establish  regional  mini¬ 
mum  wages;  limit  daily  work  to  eight  hours  subject  to  increase  under 
the  provisions  of  legislation  to  be  enacted;  prohibit  the  employment 
of  minors  under  14  years  of  age  in  day  work,  under  16  in  night  work, 
and  under  18  in  unhealthful  industries  (women  are  also  included  in 
the  last  prohibition);  establish  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  jireferably  on 
Sunday;  assure  to  all  workers  annual  vacations  with  pay;  provide 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  workers  discharged  without  just 
cause,  medical  assistance  to  employees,  leave  with  pay  for  women 
workers  before  and  after  childbirtli,  and  old  age,  invalidity,  maternity 
and  accident  benefits,  these  benefits  to  come  from  a  fund  contributed 
equally  by  the  Federal  government,  employers  and  employees;  regu¬ 
late  the  practice  of  all  professions;  and  recognize  all  collective 
labor  conventions  (presumably  those  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization). 

Rural  labor  is  to  be  regulated  by  special  legislation.  The  Federal 
government,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  shall  establish  agricul¬ 
tural  settlements  to  which  the  unemployed  and  inhabitants  of  im- 
l)overished  regions  may  move  if  they  so  desire. 

Immigration  is  to  be  restricted  so  as  to  assure  the  “ethnic  integra¬ 
tion”  and  the  “physical  and  civil  capacity”  of  the  immigrant.  The 
number  of  immigrants  of  any  nationality  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
country  each  year  must  not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
individuals  of  that  nationality  established  in  Brazil  within  the  last 
60  years.  The  concentration  of  immigrants  in  any  part  of  the 
national  territory  is  forbidden. 

Labor  courts  and  commissions  of  conciliation  are  to  be  created  to 
settle  questions  between  employers  and  employees,  who  shall  elect 
their  respective  representatives.  The  chairman  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Government. 

All  concessions  of  land  above  a  certain  acreage  (24,700  acres), 
whether  of  Federal  or  State  property,  must  be  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Senate.  Newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  whether  political 
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in  character  or  not,  may  not  be  owned  by  foreigners  or  by  corporations 
the  names  of  whose  stockholders  are  not  made  public. 

Only  native-born  Brazilians  and  naturalized  citizens  who  have 
served  Brazil  in  a  military  capacity  may  exercise  liberal  professions 
within  the  country,  excepting,  of  course,  foreigners  who  were  practic¬ 
ing  such  professions  in  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  and  those  who  do  so  in  conformity  with  international 
reciprocity.  Only  Brazilian-born  citizens  may  obtain  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  degrees  received  from  foreign  educational  institutions. 

Any  public  utility  corporation  established  in  Brazil  must  have  a 
majority  of  Brazilian  citizens,  resident  in  Brazil,  on  its  board  of 
directors,  or  delegate  full  management  to  Brazilian  citizens. 

Another  important  title  of  the  new  constitution  is  devoted  to  the 
family,  education  and  culture.  The  family,  as  constituted  by  indis¬ 
soluble  wedlock,  is  declared  to  be  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
State.  Separation  and  annulment  of  marriage  are  to  be  determined 
by  civil  law.  Civil  marriage  is  free;  religious  marriages  are  recog¬ 
nized  when  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law  and  duly  registered. 

The  advancement  of  public  education  and  the  development  of 
science,  art  and  general  culture  are  entrusted  jointly  to  the  Federal, 
State,  and  municipal  governments.  Education  is  declared  to  be  the 
right  of  all;  both  the  family  and  the  public  authorities  must  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  Brazilians  and  foreigners  residing  in  the 
country,  in  order  to  “create  elhcient  factors  in  the  moral  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  nation”,  and  “develop  the  consciousness  of  human 
solidarity  in  the  Brazilian  mind.” 

Primary  public  education  is  to  be  free  and  compulsory.  But 
religious  teaching  is  to  be  optional  and  in  accordance  with  the  religi¬ 
ous  principles  of  the  pupil  as  declared  by  the  parents  or  guardians. 
It  is  to  be  included  in  the  curricula  of  the  primary,  secondary,  voca¬ 
tional,  and  nonnal  schools. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  constitution  is  the  express  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  Federal  and  municipal  governments  shall  apply  never 
less  than  10  percent,  and  the  States  and  the  Federal  District  never 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  their  respective  revenues  from  general  taxa¬ 
tion  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  public  education.  There 
are  also  other  provisions  for  the  advancement  of  public  education, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  educational  funds  with  certain  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  etc. 

Questions  of  public  security  shall  be  studied  and  decided  by  the 
Superior  C’ouncil  of  National  Security  composed  of  the  President  of 
the  Kcpublic,  Ministers  of  State,  and  (’hiefs  of  the  General  Staffs  of 
the  national  Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  Brazilian  constitution  includes 
a  provision  whereby  war  may  be  declared  by  Brazil  only  when  a 
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controversy  is  not  arbitrable  or  when  arbitration  fails;  likewise,  Brazil 
may  not  engage  in  a  war  of  conquest  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
alone  or  in  alliance  with  any  other  nation.  The  provision  regarding 
arbitration  was  also  found  in  the  first  republican  Constitution  of  1891. 

The  constitution  contains  a  whole  section  devoted  to  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  public  employees.  It  provides  that  Congress  shall 
adopt  a  statute  of  public  employees  with  detailed  rules  as  to  appoint¬ 
ment,  dismissal,  retirement  and  promotion  of  public  employees. 

Among  its  general  provisions,  the  constitution  includes  one  author¬ 
izing  Congress  to  grant  to  the  Chief  Executive  the  power  to  declare 
a  state  of  siege  in  any  section  of  the  national  territory  in  danger  of 
foreign  aggression  or  armed  insurrection.  This  power  may,  however, 
be  exercised  by  the  President  only  under  certain  restrictions;  for 
example,  the  state  of  siege  may  not  he  declared  for  more  than  90 
days  (although  this  time  may  be  extended  for  equal  periods)  and  only 
certain  specified  exceptional  measures,  such  as  exile,  suspension  of 
the  right  of  free  assembly,  etc.,  may  be  taken  by  the  President  under 
those  circumstances.  When  C’ongress  is  not  in  session,  the  Chief 
Executive  may  declare  a  state  of  siege  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
|)ermanent  section  of  the  Senate;  in  such  cases.  Congress  shall  meet 
in  special  session  after  30  days  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  reasons  for  declaring  the  state  of  siege,  and  approving  or 
annulling  the  executive  decree. 

The  new  constitution  may  be  amended,  except  as  to  certain  provi¬ 
sions  considered  fundamental, — the  political  structure  of  the  State, 
and  the  organization  and  duties  of  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights — when 
the  proposed  amendment  is  approved  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  Senate  in  tw'o  consecutive  years,  or 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  first  year.  A  law  or  governmental  act 
may  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  court  of  justice  only  when  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  total  number  of  judges  are  agreed. 

Many  other  interesting  and  important  features  are  included  in  the 
new  Brazilian  constitution  which  unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to 
study  in  detail  in  the  present  paper  for  lack  of  space.  We  mention 
in  conclusion,  however,  that  the  Federal  ca|)ital  is  by  a  provision 
similar  to  that  of  the  1891  Constitution  to  he  transferred  to  a  central 
point  in  the  country.  For  that  purpose  the  President  is  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  study  tlie  various  localities  considered  suitable  for 
the  building  of  the  capital.  The  report  of  this  commission  is  in  due 
time  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chamher  of  Deputies,  which  shall  then 
decide  upon  the  site,  taking  immediate  action  for  the  transference  of 
the  capital.  After  that,  the  present  Federal  District,  with  its  beau¬ 
tiful  capital  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  will  become  a  State  in  the  Ibiion. 

Hull.  8 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  IN  1934 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  I’viion 

ACCORDING  to  reports  published  by  the  Office  of  Commercial 
Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  the  foreigcn 
trade  of  the  Republic  in  1934  reached  a  total  of  5,981,()S8  contos  of 
reis  paper,  as  compared  with  4,985,525  contos  in  1933,  an  increase 
of  996,163  contos,  or  20  percent.  Total  imports  during;  the  year 
amounted  to  2,502,785  contos  and  exports  to  3,478,903  contos. 
Compared  with  the  previous  year  imports  show  an  increase  of  337,531 
contos,  or  15.6  percent,  and  exports  of  658,632  contos,  or  23.4  percent. 

The  year  1934  closed  with  a  visible  trade  balance  of  976,1 18  contos, 
or  49  percent  more  than  in  1933. 


IMPORTS 

The  United  States  supplied  23.6  percent  of  the  total  imports  in 
1934,  the  United  Kingdom,  17.2  percent,  and  Germany,  14  percent, 
as  compared  with  21,  19.4,  and  12.1  percent,  respectively,  in  1933. 


Imports  bp  countries  of  origin 


I  I 

IVrcent  of  totiil 


Country 

liKW 

I9:<4 

Percent 
change 
in  I9.'I4 

i9;t:{ 

1934 

Cnitetl  Stales  . 

(  onion 
4.V>,  Ctlll 

C.inton 
.IMI.  201 

+  29.8 

21.0 

ZVfi 

Cnited  KinRftom  . 

41».6II 

422.2.S2 

+  2.  .4 

19.4 

17.2 

(lermany.  -  . 

t«7 

76:i 

+3:1.4 

12.1 

14. 0 

Argentina  ...  .  . . 

278. 2S1 

:tll.4'22 

+  11.9 

12.9 

12.4 

HelRium 

114.  HIM 

146.  l.W 

+28.2 

.4.3 

.4.8 

Netherlands  . 

Kt.  .Ul 

101,. 127 

+21.. 4 

3.9 

4.  1 

France  .  . 

11)7, 677 

91.  149 

-1.4.3 

5.  0 

:t.6 

Italy 

86.a)6 

86.  .448 

+0.4 

4.0 

3.  .4 

CruRuay 

8.;<ii 

17.  246 

f  107..4 

0.4 

0.  7 

Japan  -  -  -  . 

12.281 

16.648 

+;«.  6 

o.n 

0.  7 

Canada 

a.  ()7:t 

11,. 487 

+ 128.  4 

0.2 

0.  A 

Other  ctainlries  . 

:«i,i«8 

;148.  887 

+.4.  1 

1.4.  2 

i:i.9 

Total 

2,  IHS.  2.M 

2,  .4tr2.  7H.4 

+  1.4.6 

100.  0 

100  0 

•Note.— The  »ver»Re  value  <»f  the  tamlo  in  Cniletl  Stales  currency  was  I'.IHC,  $S2.au. 
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ImportK  by  principal  commodities 


Quantity  ^ 

Value 

1933  1 

1934 

1 

1933  1 

1934 

Live  stock . number.. 

5,SM2  1 

6. 132  i 

Contos  i 
3.779  ; 

Conlos 

3,233 

Raw  materials  use<l  in  the  arts  and  industries: 

Patent  Iiiel.  coal  and  coke . 

.tons  . 

1,292,020 

1. 13.3. 219 

90.234 

90,218 

Cement . 

.do _ 

113,870 

125.702 

12.668 

1.3.371 

Aniline  or  fuchsine  dyes . . 

.do _ 

071 

631 

37, 225 

36.72:1 

Iron  and  steel . 

.do _ 

,■>9,927 

93,970 

35,528 

53, 176 

Jute. . . 

.do _ 

24,41,') 

21,612 

32,922 

31.840 

Wool . 

-do _ 

1, 777 

1,  478 

34.  .340 

31.  776 

Wood  pulp . 

,_do _ 

66,  ,’>82  i 

74. 191 

31, 161 

44.  444 

Hides  and  skins . 

..do _ 

420 

38:1 

1.3,250 

14,728 

Silk . 

,.do _ 

937  1 

786  1 

.30. 2.V1 

44.  .368 

Miscellaneous . 

..do _ 

1,30,243  1 

119,811  j 

192,27:1  1 

239, 810 

Total . 

1 

532.054 

662. 6.S4 

Cotton  piece  itoods . . . . 

..tons  .! 

794  1 

487  , 

24.2.36 

15. 2(>8 

Other  manufactures  of  cotton . 

..do.... 

397 

324  ! 

10,656 

7.665 

.\utomobiles . . . . 

..do... 

8,772 

1.3,173  j 

jH).  .VWi 

108,597 

Other  vehicles  and  accessories . . 

..do _ 

2,  .'BO 

9,014 

1.3. 692 

:i0. 870 

Rubber . 

..do  . 

.3, 363 

3.668 

43. 302 

32,628 

Copiier  and  alloys . 

..do _ 

l.:i86 

2,009 

12.:i98 

17.808 

Iron  and  steel  . 

..do _ 

181,023 

223,687 

168.  (m 

218, 845 

Oasoline . 

..do  .  . 

23.3.872  ' 

264.666 

75, 345 

1  86.668 

Kerosene . . . . 

..do  . 

81, 176 

9;i.:i69 

i  41.877 

i  48, 270 

Wool . 

..do.... 

321 

292 

11,414 

12, 424 

Linen  . . . . 

..do _ 

1,098 

738 

28,234 

20.  .3,38 

Earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  and  iTystal  ware 

tons.. 

11,912 

11,265 

29,  .341 

1  32.417 

Machinery,  apparatus,  utensils,  and  t(x>ls.. 

--do _ 

32.016 

40,690 

286,814 

396,596 

Fuel  oil _ _ _ _ _ 

--do _ 

442,225 

451,960 

51. 445 

1  49, 760 

Paper  and  manufactures . 

-.do _ 

43,842 

47,339 

53,682 

,  56,658 

('hemicals,  dnigs,  and  pharmaceutical  iiroducts 

tons.. 

.34.688 

60,078 

116,213 

1,16.323 

Miscellaneous . 

-.do _ 

44.664 

.W,887 

149, 278 

1.34.785 

Total . 

1. 177,811 

1.426. 060 

Alimentary  substances: 

1 

Olive  oil . . . 

...tons.. 

4,851 

1  4,900 

19. 851 

2.3. 349 

t'cxlflsh.. . . . 

-.do _ 

26. 162 

!  18, 793 

43,646 

36.714 

Potatoes . . . 

..do _ 

11,325 

3,414 

4,730 

1.9:11 

Beverages . 

..do.... 

8.625 

7.  .329 

25,682 

2.3.  :i;i8 

Wheat  flour . 

.do... 

48,605 

98.654 

25,  .389 

50. 090 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

..do.... 

16,597 

17.792 

40,498 

,  40. 726 

,'i8lt,  rock  and  white . 

.  do  ... 

10,438 

10. 204 

9:18 

!  877 

Wheat . 

..do.. 

8.V).056 

809,843 

256, 219 

256, 467 

Fodder _ _ _ 

..do  ... 

93 

32 

67 

15 

M  iscellaneous _ _ _ 

..do 

1  14. 196 

12.2:11 

34.  .390 

,  3.3.  :122 

Total . 

■1 . 

4.31, 610 

i  470,8:18 

Grand  total.. . 

•| . 

2. 16.3,  254 

2,  .302, 785 
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EXPORTS 

Tlie  United  States  took  39.3  percent  of  Brazil’s  total  exports  in  1934 
as  apiinst  46.4  percent  in  1933.  Germany’s  participation  increased 
to  13  percent  from  8.1  percent,  and  the  United  Kingdom’s  to  12  per¬ 
cent  from  7.0  percent. 


Ei}»orls  hi/  couulries  of  destination 


r  ountry 

i»;«  I 

iu:t4  1 

Percent  j 
change  in' 
1934 

Percent  of  total 

1933  j 

1934 

Vnited  .states .  . 

Conint 

1, ;«)».  .vig 

Cantos  , 
1,  m  448 

1 

+  4.3  ' 

46.4  i 

39.3 

Germany . .  . . . i 

2W,y20 

4.5.3,798 

+98.2 

8.  1 

13.0 

Unitefl  Kin(!ilom . .  ' 

212.  «94 

418,682 

+  96.7  j 

7.5 

12.0 

France . . . 

2.V.,  6.14 

248,  tin 

-3.3 

9.  1 

7.  1 

Argentina  . . 

I.M.Ofifi 

164.406 

+8.8 

5.4 

4.7 

Netherlands . . . . . . 

ISO,  fitK) 

145,  800 

+  11.6 

4.6 

4.2 

Belgium . . 

;  HI.  4:«) 

117,881 

1  +44.8 

2.9 

3.4 

Italy . 

1  Ul.fi2« 

108,220 

i  +18.  1 

I  3.2 

3.  1 

Truguay . . . 

'  H9, 21H 

;  104, 824 

+  17.5 

3.2 

.3.0 

Japan . . 

4.  2«'.l 

10. 6.38 

+  149.2 

0.2 

0.3 

('anaila .  . . 

'  \  I7« 

'  6. 7.59 

+:«).  5 

0.2 

0.2 

other  countries . 

258,773 

3.A3. 344 

+  28.8 

1  9.2 

i  9.7 

Total.. .  . 

2. 820.  271 

3.478.90;i 

1  +  23  .  4 

100.  0 

1  KM)  0 

Exports  hy  princi/ml  commodities 


Quantity  j  Value 


\  onmuKiity 

1933 

1934 

i93;i 

19.34 

.\nimals  and  animal  pro<lucls; 

■ 

Cantos 

Cantos 

I.ard . - . 

_  Ions 

8,7.55 

.5,412 

l.%202 

7. 97K 

I'reserveil  meals  . 

. do _ 

1  6,01(1 

7. 65f> 

17,112 

TZ  073 

Froren  and  chillol  meats.. . 

do _ 

i  44,012 

41,707 

47, 618 

4.5,  -27.5 

Hides  . . 

do _ 

'  43, 045 

50,  ti07 

67,  .5‘2.5 

9‘2,717 

Wool  . . . 

_  do _ 

;  Z  495 

■2,  .588 

6,  ,507 

13,047 

•■'kins  . 

.  do  ... 

1  .5.  tm 

4,007 

44,975 

41.  MM 

ThIIow  . .  . - 

.  <io _ 

17 

8,  .59:1 

17 

9,621 

Jerked  lieef  . . 

.  do 

1  167 

266 

775 

Miscellaneous  . 

_  .  do 

19.  f>89 

A  176 

18,868 

A  1.54 

Total  _ _ 

216,090 

•2.56,  443 

.M  anganese .  ...  _ 

Ions 

j  24, 893 

2.:ino 

1, 1.3.5 

134 

lO.*) 

307 

.M  isi'ellaneous  . 

Ions. 

. 

25, 678 

21.837 

43,  290 

3,  732 

Total 

. 

. 

44.  .5:10 

4.  17:1 

Kaw  cotton 

tons 

ii.69:< 

1A.548 

32,  782 

4.56, 198 

Kice . 

23.  391 

28.5 

iH.  i:« 

‘25.  .561 

Sugar _ 

do 

■A  470 

A  897 

1‘2.  .5.52 

1 4. '284 

Kuhlier 

do 

9.  4.5:» 

11. 1.50 

21,687 

(-.42 

i 'arao 

do 

*tH,  tiM7 

117,  2IM) 

106.  3.57 

149.8:1:1 

•  ’otlee 

I.IMMI  hags  1 

1.5,4.59 

14.  147 

2, 052.  K5H 

2,  114,  .512 

t'arnaiiha  wax 

tons 

1  6.875 

6. 146 

21.. 570 

27. 862 

Bran  of  all  kinds  . .  . 

do 

I  HU,  m3 

71,2:m) 

14. ‘2641 

1:1, 1:10 

Manioi’meal. 

do 

1  .5. 482 

14, 81  HI 

‘2. 181 

.5,  21 1 

Granges  _ 

twixps 

1  2.  .5.54,  ‘2.58 

2.K1I.8‘27 

.54, 894 

50.  1K9 

Ollier  fruits  and  nuts  . 

tons 

,  137.  IHK 

151, 169 

34,  649 

:i7.oio 

Oil-Iiro<lucing  seeils 

do 

74,  .>1 

142,872 

48, 030 

66.716 

Tohacco  . 

do 

•20,097 

31,141 

‘A  784 

ti  Z  208 

Yerha  niatf _ 

.59.  2‘22 

64.  7(r2 

Oil.  4‘20 

7I,.5‘26 

Tiinfier . . 

do 

ioi.yr»7 

i:<6.  188 

•22.  710 

•A9'26 

Oilseed  cake 

34,911 

fktri 

9.  .595 

17.  4Mli 

.M  iscellaneous  .  . 

do 

13, 7yi 

87, 080 

14.  IMO 

48,iH):i 

Total  . 

j.... 

2,  .559. 6,51 

.3, 218,  ‘287 

Gran'l  total  _ 

1 

•2,8‘A271 

.3,  478, 90:1 

>  One  l>iig»CO  kilns  or  i:i2  poiin'ls. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY,  1935 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY,  established  by  a  resolution  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  by  the  executive 
decrees  of  the  Presidents  of  all  the  American  Republics,  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  fifth  time  on  April  14  of  this  year.  Ever  since  that 
date,  letters,  newspaper  clippings  and  photographs  have  been  arriving 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  with  news  of  the  unanimity  and  variety 
with  which  the  day  was  commemorated  in  all  the  Republics  of  the 
continent.  According  to  El  Teleyrafo  of  Guayaquil,  Pan  American 
Day  has  “the  virtue  of  producing  in  all  America  an  outburst  of  feeling 
which  tends  to  bring  our  nations  closer  together  in  thought  and  spirit, 
give  them  a  clearer  consciousness  of  their  destiny,  and  induce  coo])era- 
tion  in  attaining  the  greatness  and  preeminence  to  which  the  New 
World  has  a  right.”  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  said  on  this  occasion; 
“Officials  seek  the  friendship  of  their  colleagues  in  other  countries; 
students  and  professors  are  interested  in  intellectual  approximation; 
schools  send  each  other  letters  and  albums;  the  press  cooperates  with 
its  usual  efficiency  in  the  great  task  of  becoming  better  acquainted. 
Even  the  general  i)ublic  takes  an  interest  in  continental  i)roblems,  and 
the  America  of  individuals  is  really  beginning  to  be  united.” 

In  the  United  States  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican 
I'nion  marked  the  Day  by  the  signing  of  the  Roerich  Pact  to  protect 
historic  monuments  and  scientific  and  cultural  institutions  under  a 
special  flag,  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  At  the  invitation  of 
President  Roosevelt,  this  treaty  was  signed  in  the  White  House  by 
the  chiefs  of  mission  of  all  the  Latin  American  Republics  and  by  the 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  for  the  Ihiited  States.  It  is  also  open  to 
signature  by  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  evening,  a  con¬ 
cert  of  Latin  American  music  was  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  before  a  large  and  bnlliant  audience. 
The  Hon.  C’ordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  imule 
a  brief  address  which  was  broadcast  throughout  the  continent.  (This 
was  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin.)  Other  concerts 
of  Latin  American  music,  it  should  be  added  here,  were  given  in 
Caracas  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

On  the  Me.xican  border,  midway  on  the  International  Bridge  joining 
Lairedo,  Texas,  and  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  a  tablet  dedicated  to 
friendship  between  the  American  peoples  was  unveiled  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  The  United  States  was  representeil  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
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L.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  Mexican  Section  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  Mexican  Government  by  Dr.  Gustavo  Serrano.  This  tablet  was 
placed  on  the  initiative  of  the  Pan  American  Round  Table  and  its 
president,  Mrs.  Florence  Terry  Griswold. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  American  Academy  of  Social  and  Political 
Science,  in  cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
held  two  Pan  American  sessions  addressed  by  Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Ambassador  of 


PAN  AMERICA  N 
MARKER  ON  THE 
I N  T  E  R  N  A  T I O  N  A  I, 
BRIUOE  BETWEEN 
LAREDO,  TEX.,  AND 
NUEVA  LAREDO. 
MEXICO. 


This  marker,  ereeteil  mid¬ 
way  on  the  bridge  over 
the  Rio  Orande,  was 
dedicatetl  A|>ril  14,  IU3.'). 
to  the  women  of  the 
•Americas  by  the  Regional 
Directors  of  the  Pan 
American  Round  Tables 
of  Texas. 


Mexico;  Dr.  Ricardo  .1.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama;  the  Hon.  Sumner 
Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  and 
Dr.  Stephen  P.  Dufiftan,  director  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education. 

The  Ambassaflor  of  Brazil  said  in  the  course  of  his  address: 

.  .  .  Pan  Ainericaiiiwiii  niunt  grow  atep  by  step  witti  the  KrvatncKs  of  the  (leopleM 
of  America  and  ita  aigniheance  will  aaaume  an  ever-broadening  ua])cet.  Oiir  con¬ 
tinent,  with  countries  that  are  still  in  an  initial  stage  of  development,  has  material 
resources  without  jieer  and  a  fmwer  of  idealism,  the  offspring  of  Democracy  and 
of  the  newly-attained  realization  of  its  greatness,  which  will  give  to  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  an  ever  increasing  preponderance  in  continental  and  universal  affairs. . . . 


OKKICIAI,  l*AN  AMKUK’AN  DAY  rKI.KBRATION  IN’  MKXirO  CITY 


liiich  Koverninent  otlU-iaki.  inenil)frs  of  Ihe  iliplonmiic  corps  and  others  rendered  homage  to  the  America* 
at  a  ceremony  in  the  garden*  of  rhat>ulte|<ec  Palar*.  The  minister  of  Colombia  in  Mexico,  Dr.  Fa- 
bio  Lotano  y  Lotano,  Is  shown  delivering  bis  address. 
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III  the  greater  eeoiiomie  and  political  solidarity  of  the  jieoples  of  America,  in 
the  closer  juridical  and  cultural  union  of  our  countries,  in  an  ever  greater  harmony 
of  interests,  in  a  Pan  Americanism  ever  stronger,  more  solid  and  more  active  lies 
the  assurance  of  our  continental  future,  of  our  decisive  influence  in  favor  of  peace, 
democracy  and  the  happiness  of  the  pt‘oples  of  the  earth. 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  said  in  closing: 

Pan  Americanism  will  constantly  move  forward,  without  stumbling,  only  when 
each  one  of  its  component  parts  succeeds  in  shaping  its  definite  national  structure 
and  solving,  without  interference,  its  domestic  affairs.  Thus  strengthened  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  its  individual  characteristics,  each  nation  will  make 
its  contribution  to  the  common  task  entrusted  by  destiny  to  the  peoples  of  the 
New  World. 

A  program  of  Pan  Americanism,  capable  of  modification  in  accordance  with 
temporary  circumstances  arising  from  its  natural  development,  but  always  based 
on  mutual  respect,  on  a  truer  and  more  sustained  rapprochement,  on  real  economic 
cooperation  and  on  an  interchange  of  spiritual  values,  will  insure  a  future  of 
harmonious  progress  and  of  international  justice,  and  will  be  an  example  to  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  the  American  hemisphere. 

The  Minister  of  Panama  said  in  part: 

This,  gentlemen,  is  my  conception  of  the  larger  significance  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism.  A  relationship  resulting  from  nature,  from  history,  and  from  mutual  inter¬ 
est.  A  sentiment  of  solidarity  based  on  the  factors  of  common  pride  in  a  tradition 
of  lil>crty  and  democracy;  of  common  confidence  in  the  econijinic  forces  inherent 
in  our  resources  and  our  geographical  position;  of  a  common  purpose  to  expand 
trade,  to  create  wealth,  to  stimulate  progress.  A  vast  and  strong  system  of  con¬ 
tinental  relations,  enhanced  by  common  understanding  and  good  will,  ennobled 
by  the  mutual  resjiect  of  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  each  Republic,  and  above 
all  protected  by  international  justice,  is  the  force  with  which  the  nations  of 
America  can  work  out  their  destinies  and  achieve  the  great  task  of  securing  peace, 
friendship  and  prf>sperity. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  New  York  chapter, 
sponsored  a  large  meeting  at  Columbia  University  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Senor  don  Francisco  Pardo  Zela,  Consul  General  of  Peru 
in  that  city.  The  chapter  in  San  Francisco  held  a  luncheon  attended 
by  the  Latin  American  consuls  and  addressed  by  Dr.  Percy  A.  Martin 
of  Stanford  University,  Allen  C.  Blaisdell,  director  of  the  “Inter¬ 
national  House”  for  students  of  the  University  of  California,  Jos6 
J.  Zarza,  consul  of  Cuba,  and  Monsignor  Joseph  M.  Gleason,  of  Oak¬ 
land,  California. 

The  chapter  in  Caracas,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rudolf  Dolge, 
laid  WTeaths  at  the  statues  of  Bolivar,  Henry  Clay,  Jose  de  San  Martin 
and  George  Washington,  and  also  gave  a  concert  at  which  Mr.  Dolge 
delivered  an  address. 

The  city  of  Miami  has  for  several  years  made  a  particular  point  of 
its  Pan  American  Day  celebration.  This  year,  Colombian  Caravan, 
another  of  the  pageants  on  Latin  American  subjects  by  Dr.  Barbara 
King,  which  have  proved  very  popular  in  the  past,  was  most  effectively 
j)rcsented  outdoors  before  an  enormous  audience.  Seftor  don  Alberto 
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PAN  AMKRICAN  DAY  COM M KMOKATION  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  Inter- .\iiierknn  I'nion  of  M iiuiii  oliserved  Pan  .American  Day  at  a  dinner  at  which  the  suest  stteaker 
was  Mr.  John  Harrett,  former  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion. 


SCHOLASTir  OBSERVANCK  OK 
PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN 
MEXICO. 


The  day  was  celebrated  extensively 
and  enthusiastically  by  schools 
throufchout  Mexico.  Upper:  Aitainst 
a  backtiround  of  a  map  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  children  of  the  Republic  of 
.\ritentina  School  in  Mexico  City- 
danced  and  (Hised  in  tableaux. 
Lower:  This  Krou|>  appeared  in  a 
siiecial  Pan  .American  Day  dramati¬ 
zation  presented  by  students  of  the 
Emilio  Carranza  School  in  the  State 
of  Coahuila. 
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Gonzalez  Fernandez,  secretary  of  the  Coloinhian  Legation  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  other  Latin  American  officials  were  especiallj’  invited  to 
attend.  A  dinner  was  given  by  the  Inter-American  Union  of  Miami 
and  addressed  by  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  former  Director  (Jeneral  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Kotary  Clubs  in  the  United  States  as  in  other  countries  joined  in  the 
continental  observance,  as  did  chambers  of  commerce,  women’s 
clubs,  and  other  organizations. 

Innumerable  universities  and  schools  throughout  the  United  States 
commemorated  the  day.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Secretary  of  the 
(’arnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  his  address  at  George 
Washington  University  referred  especially  to  the  ideals  of  Bolivar  and 
struck  the  note  of  peace  through  international  law.  He  said; 

The  oneness  of  America,  is  it  not  evidenced  on  this  Pan  .American  Day  of  1935, 
l)y  common  cultural  ideals,  hy  the  Pan  American  Union  with  its  Governing  Board 
in  the  Palace  of  the  .Americas  in  Washington,  and  by  a  constantly  expanding 
public  law  of  the  Americas  for  the  |)eaceful  settlement  of  such  disputes  as  may 
conceivably  arise  l)etween  and  among  the  Republics  of  the  inter-.American 
community? 

Many  classes  in  elementary  schools  performed  one  or  another  of 
the  dramatizations,  such  as  Viva  Pan  America,  the  te.xt  of  which 
was  among  the  material  distributed  by  the  Pan  American  Union, 
while  other  classes  in  elementary  or  high  schools  wiote  tl.eir  own 
plays  and  connected  the  observance  of  the  day  with  their  studies 
in  geography  and  other  subjects,  visits  to  museums,  and  special 
research  in  libraries.  Interesting  scenery  was  painted  for  the  back¬ 
ground  of  plays,  flags  of  the  American  Republics  were  made  for 
banners,  and  pictures  of  the  industries  and  products  of  the  Americas 
drawn  or  painted. 

Similar  work  was  done  in  other  countries.  The  Pan  American 
Union  received  from  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  an  excellent  collection 
of  albums  for  distribution  in  the  United  States.  One  album  con¬ 
tained  pictures  of  the  chief  products  of  Brazil  with  tiny  samples  of 
coffee,  cotton,  or  some  other  commodity  and  drawings  using  the 
plant  as  a  decorative  motive.  Other  albums  contained  pictures  of 
the  school  children  and  of  their  beautiful  city  and  special  studies 
which  they  had  made  of  the  other  Republics. 

In  some  instances  the  schools  awakened  entire  communities  to  the 
significance  of  the  day.  The  Instituto  Social  of  the  l^niversidad 
Nacional  del  Litoral,  Rosario,  Argentina,  was  especially  active  in  this 
respect;  it  had  preliminary  information  published  in  the  local  press, 
distributed  material  to  the  elementary  schools  in  the  city  and  arranged 
for  special  meetings  in  many  others,  and  sponsored  radio  broadcasts. 

Unfortunately,  limitation  of  space  prevents  even  the  barest  men¬ 
tion  of  the  many  interesting  ceremonies  which  took  place  from  one 
end  of  the  Americas  to  the  other.  It  should  be  noted,  how'ever,  that 


PAN  AMEKICAN  DAY 
IN  THE  DOMINICAN 
KEPCHLIC. 

C|>l>er:  At  the  Antera  Mota 
Sehool  in  Puerto  Plata 
colorful  exercises  marked 
the  program  of  the  day. 
liower;  Students  of  the 
Pa<lre  liillini  School  in 
the  capital  observe*!  Pan 
American  Day  with  an 
unusual  iirogram  of  music 
and  pageantry. 
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the  consciousness  of  the  war  then  still  raging;  in  the  Chaco  bore 
heavily  on  the  hearts  of  many  speakers.  In  Ecuador,  Dr.  Franklin 
Tello,  Minister  of  Education,  suggested  that  the  day  should  be  made 
an  occasion  for  collecting  money  to  be  given  to  war  orphans  and  that 
students  throughout  the  Republics  parade  to  express  their  ardent 
hope  that  the  war  in  the  Chaco  desolating  two  sister  Republics  should 
come  to  an  early  end — a  hope  now  ha|)pily  fulfilled. 

A  general  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  throughout  a  State 
or  country  is  becoming  more  and  more  usual.  The  Minister  of 
Education  in  Colombia,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education  and  Fine 
Arts  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Public  Education 
of  Ecuador,  the  Directors  (leneral  of  Education  in  the  States  of  Coa- 
huila  and  Nuevo  T^edn  and  the  Federal  District  of  Me.xico,  and  the 
(lovernor  of  the  Federal  District  inVenezuela  were  among  the  officials 


A  SCHOOL  PLAY  IX  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  dramatization  “V’iva  Pan  America”,  by  the  seventh  grade  pupiis  was  the  feature  of  the  Pan  American 
Day  exercises  at  the  Roosevelt  Sehcad  at  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


calling  upon  all  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction  to  join  in  the 
conmiemoration  of  the  day. 

Official  celebrations  were  numerous.  Dr.  Fabio  Ijozano  y  Ixizano, 
Minister  of  Colombia  in  Mexico,  addressed  a  large  audience  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  ancient  cypresses  of  Chapultepec,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  Ilabana  the  Director  of 
the  Inter-American  Office  of  Trade  Marks  gave  a  tea  in  honor  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  the 
Cuban  capital.  The  Latin  American  consuls  gave  a  reception  and 
dance  in  New  Orleans  in  honor  of  the  occasion  and  many  other 
events  of  like  nature  took  place  in  other  capitals. 

In  Lima  a  program  arranged  by  Senor  Jorge  Vargas  Escalante, 
under  whose  auspices  a  goodwill  campaign  has  been  regularly  broad¬ 
cast  through  Station  OAX4A,  arranged  an  impressive  international 


PAN  AMKKK'AN  DAY  IN  KI'l’ADOR. 


I'liper:  In  the  city  i>f  Kstneraldas  the  day  was  comnienidrated  by  the  o|)eninf!  of  a  new  road  named  the 
•‘Avenjda  de  las  Amfrktas.”  As  a  part  of  the  ceremony  21  royal  palms,  one  for  each  of  the  American 
nations,  were  |)iante<l  hy  this  itroup  of  young  women.  I.s>wer:  School  festival  at  Quito.  An  amhitious 
lirogram  iire|>are<l  by  the  various  schools  was  staite<l  in  the  city's  leading  theater.  In  this  tableau  Bolivar 
and  Washington  stand  l»elow  the  protecting  figure  of  the  Angel  of  Peace. 
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broadcast  in  which  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Oscar  Miro  Quesada, 
honorary  president  of  the  Radio  Club  of  Lima,  Dr.  Carlos  Concha, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru,  Dr.  Antonio  Mora  y  Araiijo, 
Ambassador  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Luis  Subercaseaux,  Ambassador  of 
Chile,  and  Senor  Guillermo  Lazarte,  director  of  Station  OAX4A. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  South  America  the  Brazilian  Historical  and 
Geographical  Institute  held  a  special  session  to  which  prominent 
guests  were  invited.  Imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  Count  of 
Affonso  Celso,  Dr.  Manuel  Cicero  Peregrino  da  Silva  made  an 
eloquent  address  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

May  nothing  hapjx'n  to  cloud  the  horizon  or  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
.American  atmosphere.  May  we  ever  be  able  to  celebrate  Pan  .American  Day  in 
complete  continental  harmony,  to  the  festive  sound  of  the  national  anthems  of 
all  the  .American  Republics,  their  banners  unfurled  in  cordial  greetings.  May  the 
Pan  .American  ideal  never  cease  to  inspire  the  peojdes  and  the  governments  of 
this  hemisphere  and  guide  them  to  justice  and  to  peace.  May  -America  keep 
faithful  to  its  great  ideal,  trust  in  the  jmwer  of  cooi)eration  and  solidarity,  and 
continue  unafraid  on  its  bright  path  toward  the  future. 

Thus  spoke  the  voices  of  America  in  official  utterances,  over  the 
radio,  in  universities,  in  schools,  in  small  groups  and  in  audiences  of 
many  thousands.  The  theme  was  one,  although  simply  stated  in 
one  place  and  elaborated  in  another,  and  played  now  in  one  language, 
now  in  another,  with  infinite  variations,  all  blending  together  in  a 
harmony  of  thought  and  ideals. 


RESIGNATION  OF  HELOISE  BRAINERD 


ON  June  22,  1935,  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  gathered 
to  hid  farewell  to  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd,  who  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  been  one  of  its  members.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  fieneral,  addressed  her  in  the  following  words; 

“We  have  assembled  this  morning  to  express  to  Miss  Brainerd  our 
deep  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  service  which  she  has 
given  to  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  long  period  of  her 
service.  Her  withdraw^al  from  the  Union  does  not  mean  a  severance 
of  her  ties  with  us,  for  1  am  certain  that  her  deep  interest  in  our 
work  will  continue  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  to  her  for  advice 
and  suggestion,  especiallj’’  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  which  she  has  brought  to  such 
a  high  level  of  efficiency.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  work 
of  that  Division  has  not  only  aroused  the  interest  but  also  strength¬ 
ened  the  ties  of  the  Republics  of  America  with  the  Union. 

“It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  Miss  Brainerd  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  its  last  meeting.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd  has  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  given 
devoted  service  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  first  as  secretary  to  the  Assistant 
Director  and  subsequently  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation 
and 

Whereas,  Miss  Brainerd  has  indicated  her  desire  to  lie  relieved  of  her  duties 
on  July  1,  1935, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  express 
to  Miss  Brainerd  the  deep  regret  of  the  Board  at  her  withdrawal  from  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  to  combine  therewith  an  exiiression  of  deep  appreciation 
of  her  efficient  and  loyal  service. 

“Miss  Brainerd,  in  presenting  to  you  this  expression  of  high  regard 
of  the  Governing  Board  I  wish  to  add  thereto  a  word  of  godspeed 
from  the  entire  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  secure  a  w'ell-deserved  rest.  When 
you  return  to  Washington  we  shall  continue  to  look  to  you  for  advice 
and  guidance  in  the  special  field  of  work  to  which  you  have  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much.  Ijet  me  assure  you  that  we  shall  all  look  forw’ard  to 
welcoming  you  after  your  European  tour.” 

In  response  Miss  Brainerd  expressed  her  sincere  thanks  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Governing  Board  and  for  the  Director  General’s 
words  of  appreciation;  she  also  voiced  regret  at  leaving  an  institution 
of  such  lofty  ideals  and  stressed  her  friendship  for  all  her  colleagues. 
640 
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BANKING  LAW  OF  PERU  AMENDED 

The  banking  law  of  Peru,  in  force  since  May  23,  1931,  has  been 
duly  ratified  in  a  slightly  amended  form  by  the  National  Congress 
through  the  approval  of  law  no.  8050,  promulgated  by  President 
Benavides  on  March  23,  1935.  Fundamentally,  the  new  law  follows 
the  recommendations  submitted  in  April  1931  by  a  committee  of 
experts,  headed  by  Professor  Edwin  Kemmerer  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  after  a  survey  of  the  banking  situation  in  the  Republic.  Pre¬ 
viously,  the  banks  had  been  governed  only  by  several  articles  of  the 
Peruvian  Commercial  Code.* 

The  law,  as  amended,  provides  that  commercial  banks  may  estab¬ 
lish  branch  offices  in  any  city  or  town  outside  of  Lima,  increasing  their 
capital  by  only  100,000  gold  soles  per  branch,  where  before  an  increase 
of  not  less  than  300,000  soles  had  been  necessary.  New  banks  estab¬ 
lished  in  Lima  or  having  a  branch  office  there  are  still  required  to 
have  a  pennanentU*  invested  capital  of  2,000,000  gold  soles,  while 
those  organized  elsewhere,  and  not  having  a  branch  in  the  capital, 
may  start  operating  with  a  capital  of  300,000  soles.  El  Comercio  of 
lima  expresses  the  belief  that  this  modification  of  the  law  will  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  commerce  in  the  Provinces,  for  the  banks  are  now 
in  a  position  to  extend  their  activities  to  every  part  of  the  country 
without  too  great  an  outlay  of  capital,  thus  contributing  to  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  national  economy  “by  encouraging  thrift  and  distributing 
credit  facilities  among  the  largest  possible  number  of  merchants  and 
industrialists”.  The  editorial  warns,  however,  against  the  possibility 
of  an  “unbridled  policy  of  ex])ansion  on  the  part  of  commercial  banks” 
as  a  result  of  reduced  financial  requirements  for  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices,  “which  might  create,  in  the  end,  a  most  embarrassing 
situation”. 

Another  change  of  importance  in  the  law  concerns  the  provision 
recpiiring  both  commercial  and  savings  banks,  “to  maintain  as  cash 
reserve  {euaije  leijul)  to  meet  their  obligations  with  the  public”: 
(rt)  not  less  than  15  ])ercent  of  the  amount  of  their  deposits  and  sight 
obligations;  and  (5)  at  least  (5  |)ercent  of  their  long-term  obligations, 
while  the  previous  re(|uirements  in  this  connection  were  20  and  S 

'  Kor  anii'iidiiients  to  tlie  Ixuikiii):  law,  anil  comMioiits  llirroon,  soe  thp  lioirtin  dri  Unnco  de  la  llrserra  dtl 
I'trt't,  Lima,  .\pril  lUS.'i. 

u.vjo.-i— .-i.^— Hull,  s-  (-,47 
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respectively.  Furtlierinore,  savings  banks  and  savings  de¬ 
partments  of  eoininercial  hanks  are  authorized  to  establish  branches 
with  an  additional  investment  of  only  100, 000  soles,  instead  of  the 
.300,000  re(|uired  formerly. 

Other  reforms  deal  with  the  wider  scope  allowed  banks  in  accepting 
collateral  security;  the  longer  periods  for  disposing  of  such  real  and 
personal  property  Jis  may  be  awarded  to  them  in  foreclosure  ])roceed- 
iiifis;  and  the  refrulation  of  certain  phases  of  the  licpiidation  of  bankin'? 
institutions  by  the  Superintendent  of  lianks. — F.  J.  II. 


RURAL  SETTLEMENT  PLAN  IN  HONDURAS 

Under  the  ])rovisions  of  a  decree  '  signed  by  President  Tiburcio 
Carias  on  March  S,  1935,  the  Ciovernment  of  Honduras  has  undertaken 
a  comprehensive  rural  colonization  ])lan  havin'?  as  its  purpose  the 
“intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  utilization  of  its  products;  the 
improvement  of  the  a<?ricidtural  and  cattle  industries  of  the  Republic; 
and  the  protection  of  the  fanner.”  Althou{?h  the  plan  is  intended 
primarily  to  benefit  Hondurans,  forei<?ners  also  may  apply.  Recpiests 
should  be  made  directly  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  foreit?!!  resident,  to  the  nearest  Ih)nduran  Consul;  the  documents 
retpiired  include  a  health  certificate  and  a  sworn  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  applicant  does  not  belonj?  to  any  political  orpinization 
communistic  or  anarchistic  in  character 

The  tracts  to  be  distributed,  taken  from  lands  set  aside  for  settle¬ 
ment  under  existin'?  or  future  legislation,  are  to  be  of  50  acres  each, 
and  in  choosinf?  the  location  of  the  colonies  preference  will  be  s?iven 
to  land  near  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  hi<?hways  or  railroads.  The  head  of  a 
family  is  entitled  to  one  lot,  but  may  be  awarded  two  if  the  nature  of 
his  crops  or  the  size  of  his  family  so  retiuire.  The  Ciovernment  will 
provide  both  national  and  foreign  settlers  with  farm  implements, 
seeds,  cattle,  and  equipment,  as  the  national  budget  permits;  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  colonies  may  import  free  of  duty  machinery,  imi)lements 
seeds,  and  anything  else  they  may  need  for  their  work. 

Each  colony  shall  have  a  chief  or  director  to  su])ervdse  its  work  and 
to  keep  complete  record  of  all  colonists,  their  families,  lands  allotted, 
materials  and  implements  furnished  by  the  Ciovernment,  work  accom¬ 
plished  and  improvements  made.  Foreign  settlers  who,  before  ac- 
(piiring  ownership  of  the  lot  or  lots  awarded  to  them,  may  be  negligent 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  indulge  in  subversive  political  activity 
against  the  e.xisting  system  of  gov'ernment;  or  submit  with  their  appli¬ 
cations  documents  which  prove  to  be  false,  will  forfeit  all  rights  to 
the  land  giv'en  them  and  will  be  deported. — F.  J.  II. 


■  Xo.  12.5,  La  Gaceta  (ofTicial  daily  of  Honduras),  May  III,  IU2.5. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  MAGALLANES 

CHILE 

The  present  Government  of  Chile  has  been  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Territory  of  Ma^allanes,  tlie  southernmost  part  of  the 
Republic,  aecordiiifr  to  a  report  submitted  by  Franklin  B.  Atwood, 
Ihiited  States  consul  in  Santiago. 

Commercial  activities  were  stimulated  as  a  result  of  makinir  the 
capital,  Mafiallanes,  a  free  port.  The  closinjr  of  some  foreisn  markets 
for  frozen  meat  from  the  Territory  was  offset  by  the  authorization 
granted  to  the  Commissariat  of  Foodstuffs  and  Prices  to  imi)ort  it 
for  sale  at  low  j)rices  in  central  and  southern  Chile,  where  it  has  been 
well  received.  Telefjraph  char'TPs  have  been  reduced  more  than 
half,  and  a  hill  is  under  consideration  by  Con<;ress  for  the  construction 
of  radio  stations  in  Santiajro  and  Majrallanes  to  improve  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  two. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year  the  Government  made  available 
1,000,000  pesos  to  the  Magallanes  Hospital,  and  three  months  later 
sid)mitted  a  bill  to  Conjrress  apiu-opriatiiif;  3,000,000  pesos  for  the 
construction  of  additional  hospitals  which  are  badly  needed  in  the 
Territory.  Medical  services  have  been  |)rovided  by  the  Comj)ulsory 
Insurance  Bank  of  Chile  in  Matrallanes,  Porvenir,  and  Puerto  Xatales, 
the  three  principal  cities;  those  insured  in  tlus  institution  have  at 
their  disposal  a  competent  medical  staff  and  modern  facilities  for  the 
care  of  patients.  Sanitary  measures  taken  duriiif;  1934  not  only 
covered  the  port  movement,  hut  included  the  vaccination  of  2,388 
individuals. 

Over  700,000  i)esos  have  been  spent  by  the  Government  in  improv- 
inf;  the  hifrhways  of  the  rejrion;  the  sum  of  1,101,000  pesos  has  been 
set  aside  this  year  for  adtlitional  public  works  in  the  Territory,  all  but 
300,000  pesos  of  which  will  be  spent  on  the  construction  of  new  roads. 

There  are  lO  primary  sehools  maintained  by  the  Government  in  the 
Territory  of  Majrallanes,  a  manual  training  school,  and  two 
secondary  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  fjirls.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  also  helps  to  su])|)ort  the  public  ni"ht  school  in  the  city  of 
Magallanes.  Thirty  thousand  pesos  have  been  appropriated  for 
repairing  school  buildinjrs  in  the  Territory. 


INTERNATIONAL  SAMPLE  FAIR  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

The  Eifrhth  International  Sample  Fair  will  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  October  12  to  November  lo,  inclusive.  Since  it  is  the 
only  one  in  Brazil,  special  consessions  are  granted  to  exhibitoi’s; 
reduced  freight  charges  for  samples  shij)ped  on  Brazilian  vessels; 
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exemption  from  customs  duties  if  reexport  is  guaranteed  within  a 
stated  time;  and  preference — provided  conditions  and  prices  are  the 
same — by  the  Government  in  awarding  public  bids.  Tliose  wisliing 
to  exliibit  should  submit  their  application  to  the  fair  headquarters 
not  later  than  30  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  its  opening.  Space 
rates  may  be  had  from  the  Pan  American  Union. 


BRIEF  NOTES 


THE  COLOMBIAN  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL 

The  National  Economic  Council  of  Colombia,*  created  by  law 
in  1931,  began  functioning  last  May  under  the  chairmansliip  of 
President  Alfonso  I>5pez.  The  council  was  established  to  help 
solve  problems  related  to  production  and  consumption,  the  tariff, 
commercial  treaties,  and  in  general  every  tiling  concerning  national 
economy.  The  members  of  the  council  are  the  Ministers  of  Finance, 
Industry,  Public  Works,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce;  the  managers  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  the  Agricultural 
Mortgage  Bank,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Coffee  Growers;  the  presidents  of  the  Society  of  Agri¬ 
culturists,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bogota,  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Industrialists  and  Producers;  and  the  cliief  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

THE  MATTE  BROTHERS’  SCHOOL  IN  SANTIAGO.  CHILE 

Don  Claudio  Matte,  Director  General  of  Primary  Education  in 
Cliile,  was  the  donor  of  a  large,  modern  primary  school  recently 
dedicated  in  Santiago.  The  building,  three  stories  liigh,  is  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  with  stucco  exterior,  constructed  according  to  the 
most  modern  style  of  architecture;  including  the  grounds,  it  occupies 
an  entire  block.  Outstanding  features  are  the  e.xceptional  lighting 
arrangements,  bathing  facilities,  and  other  innovations  in  school 
structure  and  equipment  selected  by  Chilean  architeicts  after  visits 
to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  Matte  Brothers’  School, 
as  the  new  institution  is  called,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Santiago  Society  of  Primary  Education,  of  which  Sm'ior  Matte 
was  for  many  years  president;  it  had  opened  on  March  11  with  an 
enrolment  of  1,100  hoys.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  night 
sc1k>oI  classes.  .S(*nor  Matte,  besides  hearing  the  entire  cost  of  the 
school,  has  made  a  generous  donation  for  its  support. 

1  Th«*  orifHni^Hljon  arul  furiHirms  of  thi*  niitidrml  ppononiir  councils  of  Kcuiidor.  Mexico,  iVni,  iind  ('hiie 
were  divijsse^l  in  the  .^pril  U.iH-’i  issue  of  the  lit  i.i.KTis. 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  PANAMA 

A  'national  university  is  to  be  opened  in  Panama  on  September 
30,  1935,  according  to  a  decree  issued  by  President  Harmodio  Arias 
on  May  29,  1935,  establishing  the  bases  of  this  new  institution. 
The  university  will  offer  courses  in  pliilosophy  and  letters,  political 
science  and  economics,  law,  business  administration,  and  pharmacy, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  licenciado  (bachelor)  as  well  as  a  course  in 
education" Ifor  primary  school  teachers  and  preparatory  courses  in 
medicine  and  /civil  engineering, 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CUBAN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Among  the  changes  recently  made  in  the  secondary  education 
system  of  Cuba  is  the  establishment  of  24  liigh  schools  (esctielas 
de  segunda  ensenanza)  to  take  the  place  of  the  six  provincial  insti¬ 
tutes,  the  only  official  institutions  of  that  nature  heretofore  function¬ 
ing  in  the  Republic.  The  distribution  of  the  high  schools  by  Prov¬ 
inces  will  be  as  follows:  Pinar  del  Rio  2,  liabana  6,  Matanzas  3, 
Santa  Clara  5,  Camagiiey  3,  and  Oriente  5. 

CULTURAL  EXTENSION  IN  ARGENTINA 

An  official  commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President 
of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  was  recently  created  in  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires  to  draft  and  carrj'  out  plans  for  cultural 
extension  there.  The  program  will  include  lectures,  art  exhibits, 
concerts,  and  motion  iiictures,  to  be  given  in  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  Province,  as  well  as  radio  broadcasts  and  the  establishment 
of  public  libraries. 

PANAMA  TO  SPEND  $700,000  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

A  total  of  $700,000  will  Im>  invested  by  the  Government  of  Panama 
on  public  works  projects  already  under  way  or  soon  to  be  initiated 
in  Panama  City  and  Col6n,  according  to  the  construction  program 
apjiroved  by  President  Arias  last  May.  Schools,  hospitals  and 
])arks  are  the  most  important  items  in  the  program. 

RADIO  AND  MOTION  PICTURES  IN  THE  BAHIA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  State  of  Bahia,  in  northeastern  Brazil,  is  to  use  radio  broad¬ 
casts  and  motion  jiictures  as  part  of  the  educational  program  of  its 
public  schools,  according  to  a  decree  recently  issued  by  State  author¬ 
ities.  The  smwice  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Director  General  of  Public 
Education,  who  has  been  authorized  to  iiurchase  the  necessari- 
equipment. 

PANAMA  HONORS  CUBAN  PATRIOTS 

Indicative  of  the  close  and  frieiully  relations  that  have  always 
existed  between  Panama  and  Cuba  was  the  observance  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  anniveisaiy  of  ('iiban  independence  at  Panama  City  last 
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Mhv  20.  Tlie  ])rinrij)al  event  of  the  eelehnition  was  the  unveilin<r 
of  busts  of  fTose  Marti  and  Antonio  Maeeo,  outstandiiifr  lieroes  of 
inde])en(lenee  in  Cuba.  The  busts,  a  present  from  the  Muniei])ality 
of  llahana  to  Panama  C'ity,  have  been  jdaeed  at  Plaza  Cervantes, 
in  the  Exi)osition  Cirouiuls,  faein<r  C'uha  Avenue. 

THE  VALPARAISO  FINE  ARTS  SCHOOL 

Throufrh  the  efforts  of  a  «rrou])  of  local  artists  and  ju’ofrressive 
institutions,  supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Vina  del  Mar  and  the  Cni- 
versity  of  ('liile,  a  school  of  line  arts  was  established  at  Val|)araiso, 
('bile,  last  A])ril.  Over  200  students  are  reported  to  have  enrolled 
in  the  institution  of  which  Don  A<rostino  liastiancij:  has  been  a])- 
jiointed  director. 

THE  DOMINICAN  GOVERNMENT  HONORS  WILLIAM  E.  PULLIAM 

The  (lovernment  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  bestowed  ujuui 
William  K.  Pulliam,  (leneral  Receiver  of  D<*minican  C'ustoms,  a 
deserved  com])liment  for  his  untirinjr  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  erection 
of  a  monumental  lighthouse  at  Santo  Dominfro  to  honor  the  memory 
of  C'hristo])her  ('olund)us.  At  the  re(|uest  of  President  Trujillo, 
who  jdrcady  had  conferred  ui)on  Mr.  Pulliam  the  Order  of  Merit  duan 
Pablo  Duarte  in  recognition  of  his  };enerous  services  during  the  i)ast 
twenty  years  (»n  behalf  of  the  lighthouse  ])roject,  the  Dominican 
(’on<rress  adopted  a  n*sohition  dune  25,  Ihd"),  which  states:  “Be  it 
resolved:  To  s(*nd  to  the  Honorable  President  and  Benefactor  of  the 
('ountry  a  vette  of  ap])lause  for  his  just  decision  because  it  establishes 
for  all  time  th<‘  lumor  du<‘  Mr.  William  K.  Pulliam  as  the  initiator  of 
the  Columhus  Memorial  Lighthouse  to  he  erected  on  the  soutlxu'ii 
coast  of  the  island  of  Santo  Dominfro.” 

SCHOOL  ON  BARRAZA  FILL.  PANAMA  CITY 

The  Barraza  Kill  at  Paitiaimi  (’ity  is  a  public  works  (*nl.crprise  which 
in  the  past  20  years  has  r(‘claim(>d  an  an^a  more  than  4,000  feet  lon<; 
hack  of  a  sea  wall  (see  Bi  luetin  (»f  the  Pan  American  l’ni(»n  for 
May  lOdO).  A  school  to  acc(»mmodate  about  2,r)00  stmhuils  has  been 
constructed  almost  in  the*  center  of  the  fill,  and  was  to  he  d(‘dicat(‘d  in 
May.  The  Centn*  .\mador  (liu'rrcro,  as  the  school  has  h(M>n  nanu'd, 
is  about  540  feet  lonj;  and  52  feet  wide. 

MEXICAN  PHILATELIC  BUREAU 

Accordirifr  tf>  inf<»rmation  puhlish(‘(l  by  tin*  .\merican  ('hamher  of 
('ommerce  in  Mexico,  a  spe<'ial  hurtaiu  for  the  ac<-ommodation  of 
stamp  colle«'tc»rs  ami  dcal(*rs  was  opciu'd  <‘arly  this  year  at  the  f;(*neral 
fMist  office  in  .Mexicut  ’ity,  umlcr  the  directi«>n  «»f  Sehor  dose  Vcrastet!:ui. 
The  bureau  is  mann(‘d  hy  a  staff  of  ex|>(‘rt  philat(‘lists. 


NECROLOGY 


An'toxio  Miuo  (Ji  KSADA. — ■S<iuth  Aiuorioim  journalisiu  lost  one 
of  its  most  eonspicuous  leadoi’s  when  Dr.  Antonio  Mird  Quesada, 
owner  and  editor  of  FJ  ('om*>rcio,  the  oldest  news])aper  in  Peru,  fell 
before  an  assassin’s  bullets  in  the  streets  of  Lima,  on  May  15,  1935. 
His  wife.  Dona  Mana  Laos  de  Mird  Quesada,  who  accompanied  him, 
was  also  a  victim. 

Besides  havinir  won  a  distinjruished  rei)utation  in  journalism.  Dr. 
Mird  Quesada  was  highly  regarded  in  Peru  as  a  legislator,  diplomat 
and  educator.  Born  in  (^allao  in  1S75,  he  was  sent  to  England  after 
he  had  completed  his  elementary  education.  Epon  his  rettirn,  young 
Mird  (Quesada  entered  the  I’niversity  of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1899.  During  his 
university  days  he  had  worked  regularly  on  the  staff  of  FI  Comeicio, 
and  in  11)00,  at  the  age  of  twenty  five,  he  was  promoted  to  the  post 
of  editor-in-chief.  Entering  the  jmlitical  arena,  he  rei)resented 
('alhio  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  two  terms,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Senate;  in  both  legislative  bodies  he  held  the  post  of  president, 
lie  also  found  time  to  serve  as  Assistant  Professor  of  International 
Law  at  his  alma  mater,  where  in  1919  he  was  made  Professor  of 
Administrative  Law. 

Dr.  Mird  ()uesa<la  was  verv'  fond  of  travel,  and  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  allowed  by  his  journalistic  and  ])olitical  duties  to  become 
personally  accpiainted  with  those  nations  which  maintained  close  ties 
of  friendship  with  his  native  land.  In  1909  he  represented  Peru  at 
the  Pan  American  Conference  held  that  year  in  Kio  de  daneiro,  and 
suhsecpiently  visited  the  Cnited  States,  Europe  and  several  South 
.Vmerh'an  countries.  Only  two  yeaiv  ago  he  was  ap]a)inted  Peruvian 
Minister  to  Belgium,  a  post  which  he  hehl  for  nine  months,  hut  his 
l«)ve  for  newspaper  work  <lrew  him  hack  to  Lima  and  an  untimely 
death. 

dvAN  Bai’tista  Vu'ixi  Bi’ucos.  On  May  25,  1935,  Juan  Bautista 
Vicini  Burgos,  ex-President  of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic,  died  at  Santo 
Domingo  at  the  age  of  94.  President  from  1922  io  1924,  he  was  held 
in  great  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  public  and  private 
virtues.  He  was  horn  in  1871,  and  educated  at  private  schools  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  at  the  Normal  School  there  when  the  famous 
llostos  was  its  director.  His  interest  in  commeire  and  finance  led 
him  lo  enter  his  father’s  business  early  in  life.  I'ptm  the  latter’s 
death  he  became  manager  and  partner  of  the  firm  and  devoted  his 
life  to  financial  pursuits  until  called  to  the  presidency. 
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Leolinda  Figueiredo  Daltro. — A  beloved  teacher  and  pioneer 
Brazilian  feminist,  I^eolinda  Figueiredo  Daltro,  died  on  May  4,  1935. 
Of  Indian  blood,  she  had  devoted  herself  from  her  youth  to  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  indigenous  races.  She  was  also  greatly  interested 
in  friendless  girls,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  her  efforts  that  the  Orsina 
da  Fonseca  School — an  institution  in  which  they  might  be  trained  to 
earn  their  living — was  founded.  She  was  a  proponent  of  feminism 
because  she  believed  that  with  fewer  restrictions  women  could  work 
more  effectively  on  behalf  of  mankind.  Her  life  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Benjamin  Costalat,  in  the  Jornal  do  lirasil  shortly 
after  her  death:  “To  the  destructive  acts  of  others  she  replied  by 
constructive  work.” 

Fernando  Fader.— On  February’  2S,  1935,  the  noted  Argentine 
artist  Fernando  Fader  died  at  the  age  of  52  in  Dean  Funes,  a  town  in 
the  Province  of  Cordoba  to  which  he  had  gone  for  the  sake  of  his 
health.  Sehor  Fader  had  won  acclaim  while  still  comparatively 
young,  but  upon  receiving  a  large  inheritance  he  decided  to  give  uj) 
art  and  undertake  a  gigantic  engineering  project,  the  changing  of  the 
course  of  the  Mendoza  Kiver  in  order  to  jirovide  motive  power. 
The  scheme  proved  visionary’,  and  after  losing  everything  Sehor 
Fader  again  took  up  his  brushes  and  proved  that  the  tragic  ex])crience 
had  enlarged  his  artistic  powers.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
professor  of  landsca])e  painting  in  the  National  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  being  permitted  to  hold  his  classes  in  the  mountains  of  Cordoba. 
Headers  of  the  Buli.etin  will  remember  with  ])leasure  his  “Horses”, 
reproduced  in  the  March  1935  issue. 
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